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Editor's Corner 


terial 
: 
thre 
“ein 
year 


month by the ssity of carrying report 
from the section meetings at Denver, 1 t 
f wl re covered although a few 
remain for a lat issue; by the lengt 
of tl papers 1 are included 

most happily, by a crease in the nun 
ber of advertisements. Also, we have give 

two | stot innual petition form tf 

the nominating committe Please mak 
use of it without delay. This is important 


read careft ind reflect pon our lead 
article I t k that Bob Blakely has here 
given us one of the truly significant ¢ 
tributions t philosophical literatu 
of our day 
NicHoLtas P. Mircuet 
nym TVwra 

LATE NEWS 

4d =) 4 nN 
New Degree Program 

An extremely unu SI program in con- 
tinuing education is 1 in the develop 
mental stage at the University of Okla 
homa Exte 1 Division. It is proposed 
to construct a neral education prograt 
for adults whi | lead to a non-credit 
baccalau it degt i 
| 1 as Ba lor s 
Final decisions ha made, bu 
tl gel 1 pri h tl 
prog will be based fairly 
1 
CiCal 

1. General edu m (liberal studies) is 

probably better appreciated by tl 


2 ss, industry, and military 
hments now recognize more 
rmerly the need to liberally 

educate individual 

iA different 1 tl dologic il app! h 

is needed ith the adult than with 


4.The BLS degree is regarded as a 


listinctive certificate of achievement, 


5. The degree program will be con- 


structed on the basis of the following 


t iculum will consist of tl 
ireas of t natural sciences, social 
sciences, and humanities, The stu 


(3) Comprehensive oral and writ 
ten exalt tions at appropriat 
stages of the student’s progran 

d. TI vill be awarded 

those qualified after a minimut 


e. Though considerable attrition is 


expected, the program will be so 


t ! 
designed that each stage will of 
tself be a valuable educational 
experience for tl tudent 


The total Oklahoma University Exten 


sion Program drew considerable praise 


New Commission Executive Secretary 


Dre. L. Artaur MINNicH, formerly 
Assistant Staff Secretary of the White 
House Office, has been appomted E.xecu- 
tive Secretary of the U. S. National Com 
mission for UNESCO, Winitam §. Dix 


Chairman of the U. S. National Commis 
sion, has announced 


idy n “Kducation for 


in Executives” will 
University of Chi 
cago, under the direction of BerNnarp J. 
James, who is director of the Center for 
Programs in Government Administration. 


he research project has been approved 
by the U. S. Office of Education which 
grante 
Chief investigator will be Prorgssor 
Haroip GuetzKow of Northwestern Uni 
versity, who is consultant to the Center 


1 $77,970 for support of the project 


National Organizations Laboratory 


The third annual 


ganizational Effectiveness 


Laboratory in Or 
of the National 
Training Laboratories will be held Feb 
ruary 19-March 3, 1961, at Williamsburg 
Lodge, Williamsburg, Virginia, it was 
announced by LELAND Braprorp, Direc 


tor of NTL. The pri 


program is designed for 


with a volunteer constituency who must 


cope with proble 
ional, or state level. Among th 


to be expl 
| 


problems 


Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


Co-Operative Education 


Co-operative Education is no longer a 
novelty. It has b i 

the University of Cincinnati and now, in 
many 


Cell i USE SINCE 


different patterns, at over a 


dred other institutions 


It adds experience, usually work ex] 
ience, away trom the campus to classr 
K perience as a degree 
other words, students a 
months on campus with their jobs in in 
ustry, business, government, or service 


posts. A study directed by a committec 


of educators under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Rareu W. Tyier found that 
all measures of the  intelligen and 


grades of co-operative students and con 
ventional students showed them equal in 
intellectual ability and achievement. C 

operative students did as well 


udents in 


academic work, they countec 


general education as a top goal, and they 


went on to graduate school frequently 
as those from traditional programs. Tl 
study committee concluded that coml 


ing work and study had a number of 
ects. Theory and practice were more 
related 


dents increased 


motivation of stt 


The Freedom from Hunger Campaign 
I 


The Freedom from Hunger Campaign, 
Food and ilture 

Organization (FAQ) of the United Na 
tions has published a book entitled, “Na 
tional Action Projects—A Selection” 
which reviews the general needs of the 


under-nourished nations of the world and 


sponsored by the 


which offers 76 key 


projects in better 
food production, distribution of food to 
, | It 1 


the people, agriculture plans 


rural training and education, and strength 


charting 
ening government rural services 


Brotherhood Awards 


The eighth annual 


awards will be presented by t 


srotherhood media 


Conference of Christians and Jews dur- 
ing Brotherhood Week, February 19-26 
1961, it was announced by Dr. Lewis 

| President of the National 


Conference of Christians and Jews 


ster Jone S, 


The purpose of the awards is to 


ition to Mass Media’s 
public 
s will consist of “The Brotherhood 


proper public recogt 


la 
contributions — to servi The 


award 
for major contributions in human 
“Certificates of 
worthy efforts supporting the 
program of the National Conference of 


relations and Recogni- 


Christians and Jews 
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HELP! 


Your Elections Committee needs HEL P! 


YOU CAN HELP 


. . make our annual search for leadership a resounding success: 
SUGGEST possible nominees, OR 


NOMINATE FORMALLY an outstanding AEA member 


FOR ANY OF THESE POSTS: 


President-Elect, Vice-President, or Secretary 


Executive Committee Member from Regions 3, 5, 7, 12, 14 


Delegate Assembly Member from your State (suggestions only) 


Do you know an outstanding AEA member, in your locality or elsewhere, who deserves the honor 
of high office in our organization? Do you know an interested and able new member whose 
election would help pour new leadership into AEA? Would YOU YOURSELF like to join more 
actively the task of helping AEA rebuild and grow? If so. 


It's easy to help the Elections Committee—and we'd appreciate it. Just use the form on the back 
of this sheet, to send us EITHER (a) suggestions, or (b) formal nominations. 
SUGGESTIONS—iust fill in the back of this sheet, and mail it . . . TODAY. 


FORMAL PET!ITIONS—Under the AEA Constitution, every member may initiate nominations 
for the three top offices and vacant Executive Committee posts. You need only subrnit a formal 
petition with the names of 30 AEA members, to insure that the name of your choice will appear 
on the ballot. BE SURE TO OBTAIN THE CONSENT IN WRITING OF YOUR NOMINEE. 
Attach that consent, plus the 30 signatures, to the petition form (back of this sheet) and mail 
it, as soon as possible. 


SEND YOUR SUGGESTIONS OR NOMINATIONS TO: 


MURIEL FULLER 
Michigan State Library 
Lansing 13, Michigan 


PLEASE NOTE: 


The constitutional provision for formal nomination applies ONLY to the top three posts (President- 
Elect, Vice-President, Secretary) and to vacant seats on the Executive Committee. However, your 
SUGGESTIONS for Delegate Assembly members are welcome. 


FORMAL PETITIONS MUST BE SUBMITTED BY MARCH 1, 1961 


DON’T DELAY! 
PETITION OR SUGGEST TODAY! 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS, 1961 
MURIEL FULLER, Chairman 
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A Masterful Survey 
of Man and His Times 


a because of our ten fin- 
gers, the passing of a decade makes 
us thoughtful. Ten years ago the 
two associations now convening in 
this room were but recommenda- 
tions in a sheaf of papers, and the 
organization I represent was an in- 
ference that could be drawn from 
another sheaf of papers. 

As an institution The Fund for 
Adult Education has been a device 

as individuals we have been priv- 
ileged—to help others further con- 
tinuing liberal education. The end- 
ing of the Fund need not and must 
not be so much as a break-step in 
the advances that are being and can 
be made. 

Viewed against the campsites of 
ten years ago, advances in adult ed- 
ucation have been many and firmly 
won: 

in university extension and 
evening colleges; 
in liberal arts colleges and col- 
leges for Negroes; 
in the public schools; 
in the public libraries ; 
in voluntary organizations ; 
in the fields of labor, business 
and agriculture ; 
in television and radio; study 
and discussion; residential 
adult education; the techniques 
of conferences, institutes and 
workshops ; 
in the development of knowl- 
edge and skills, both amateur 
and professional. 


1g leader in the field of adult 
Ropert J. 


In outstandy 
education for 
BLAKELY combines dynamic, youthful vigor 

th sound scholarship. Next month he 
retires from the vice-presidency of the 
departing Fund for Adul: Education to 
become Dean of Extension ut the Univer- 
sity of Lowa. This article is essentially his 
address to the combined banquet session 
of AEA and NAPSAE at Denver in 


October, 1960. 


many years, 
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“THE NEXT 


IN MEMORY OF LYMAN BRYSON. 


I could go on. But, even as much 
was being done, the task, mean- 
while, was growing immeasurably. 
Humanity does not seem to be mov- 
ing toward a more decent and ra- 
tional life. The United States of 
America does not seem to be giving 
leadership worthy of its past or 
equal to its present. And adult edu- 
cation has not yet entered into the 
blood stream of either the thought 
or the action of the American people. 

In order to quicken the spirit and 
stir the viscera of the American peo- 
ple, more of us will have to see more 
clearly than we do, I think, how our 
enterprise is centrally relevant to 
every important private and public 
issue. This is what I am going to 
talk about. 

Our enterprise of advancing the 
idea and the practice of continuing 
learning becomes relevant to the 
most important issues only when it 
is conceived of as a perpetual quest 
to discover who we are as persons 
and as a people. This is no voyage 
of limited discovery. We do not re- 
main the same. We are changed by 
the voyage, and, in a measure, by 
the ideals we define for ourselves 
and strive to realize. The “ margins 
fade forever” as we 
move. 


forever and 


This means something so startling 
that we should approach it cau- 
tiously. I begin with a quotation 
from Winston Churchill. 

Upon receiving the Nobel Prize 
for his histories of the times whose 
history he more than any other sin- 
gle man made, this tough old war- 
rior mused, “The power of man has 
grown in every sphere except over 
himself... Have our problems got 
control?” The key 
words, power, self, and control, re- 
sound like gongs. Let us listen 
freshly to their tones. 


beyond our 


Man refines, extends and magni- 


fies his senses: from simple optical 
telescopes and microscopes, to more 
complicated neutron microscopes and 
radio telescopes. No end is in sight. 

And man 
magnifies his muscles: 


extends and 
from simple 
arrows and 


refines, 
bows and beasts of 
burden, to more complicated rockets 
and nuclear reactors. No end is in 
sight. 

Improved senses and improved 
muscles require improved controls: 
from simple helms, brakes, throttles, 
valves and switches, to automatic 
pilots and computer systems that 
can correct their mistakes. 
Again, no end is in sight. 


own 


Here is power. Here is control. 
But who is at the controls? Who 
decides what power is to be used 
for, and how? Where is the self? 
Let’s hunt. Within the rocket that 
circles the moon is a computer. 
Within the computer is a “coded 
program.” Back of the code are 
fingers. Within the fingers are nerves 
to and from the brain. The palpable 
brain is the focus of all the relation- 
ships within the whole palpable body 
and all its relationships with the 
whole palpable environment. Some- 
how associated with this 
the impalpable self--the mind. 

This mind receives data from 
within the glue of the nucleus and 
from beyond the skim of the Milky 
Way; it directs mechanized fingers 
that play with the basic building 
blocks and matches of the physical 
universe. Does it have the ability to 
deal with such scope and power? 


focus is 


Here is the paradox: The mind of 
man has sharpened its senses com- 
ing in and its muscles reaching out 
but has not improved itself compa- 
rably. Modern man is a shepherd boy 
who dreamed of flying like the birds 
and awakes behind the controls of 
a jet plane in flight. 

The question is whether man can 
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survive. But survival has never been 
enough for mankind, and it is not 
enough now. Beyond this is the 
question whether he can survive in 
freedom. 

Survival and survival in freedom 

—these are really the same question. 
The world is too complex to be gov- 
erned by one man or a few men and 
complexity is compounding. Human 
beings are too perversely aspiring to 
be governed, well or ill, by others 
for long, and the fever for freedom 
is abroad in the world. An even bet- 
ter Marcus Aurelius would eventu- 
ally die and be succeeded by an even 
worse Commodus, and then would 
ever greater “whirlwinds of rebel- 
lions shake all shores.” 

But the inability of one man or a 
few men to govern others doesn’t 
prove that people can govern them- 
selves. If, as I assume, survival and 
survival in freedom are the same 
issues, then man’s survival depends 
on man’s becoming more than he 
now is. 

My thesis is that human nature 
must transcend itself. Let the mean- 
ing not be mystical. The root of 
“transcend” is “to climb.” He who 
says, “You can’t change human na- 
ture,” would be pronouncing a death 
sentence if he were right. But he is 
wrong. It is human nature to tran- 
scend itself. What is new is that the 
transcending must now be done con- 
sciously and with purpose. 

* * * 


Let us tell the story of how re- 
cently man’s mind emerged and how 
swiftly it got him into a predicament 
from which he cannot retreat, in 
which he cannot remain, and from 
which he can only disappear or 
advance. 

It is a mystery story—the mys- 
tery of the relations between mind 
and matter. 

Science raises the curtain on a 
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scene five billion years ago: an ex- 
plosion of inconceivable violence 
outward from a point of intolerable 
concentration. 

There are five acts. 

Act One—during the first five 
minutes the fundamental particles 
were formed. 

Act Two—during the next twenty- 
five minutes the particles coalesced 
into nuclei. 

Act Three—twenty-five million 
years After the Beginning, matter 
came to outweigh radiation. The 
universe was then cold and dark. 
By gravitational attraction, nuclei 
coalesced into billions of galaxies, 
and each into millions of stars. In 
at least one ordinary galaxy, around 
at least one ordinary sun, circled 
an ordinary planet where, extra- 
ordinarily : 

Act Four—life emerged. Life is 
improbable. It reverses the general 
diffusion of energy and disorganiza- 
tion of matter. An organism is a 
dynamic system maintaining stable 
relationships amid change—change 
within, and change without. Life is 
a climbing up to explore the possi- 
bilities of evermore complex or- 
ganization of matter and evermore 
effective control of energy. And 
there evolved millions and millions 
of forms of life, all improbable, and 
each, as it evolves higher, more 
improbable. 

Life evolves through genetical 
mutation. Most mutations are harm- 
ful and lead to death. Those few 
that are useful lead to the develop- 
ment of new possibilities. 

Selection is made by interacting 
causes and effects whose sole test is 
successful behavior. Along this road 
of no return the struggle is never 
ending. 

All forms of life evolve by the 
blind adaptation of genes to environ- 
ment—all at first. Then, after two 
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billion years forms emerged that be- 
gan to learn how to adapt environ- 
ment to genes—through the use of 
tools. Of these forms only one spe- 
cies of one genus remains—homo 
sapiens: supreme in his improbabil- 
ity over all the improbable realm of 
life. 

Act Five—is his story. It is a 
story of learning—unceasing, unfin- 
ished, unfinishable. 

a 


Let us look at this creature : 

He stands fully erect, which frees 
his hands. 

His thumbs oppose his fingers, 
which excites his brain. 

His brain has many cells, which 
make possible many functions. 

Certain parts of his brain are par- 
ticularly highly developed— 
those that control memory, 
foresight, skills and language— 
that is, the mental faculties that 
make human social life possible. 

Except for the emergence of life 
from inert matter two billion years 
ago, there has been no leap com- 
parable to the emergence of this 
creature. 

His genes enable him to create 
a supraorganism—human society— 
whose essence is cooperative 
learning : 

—Learning during the most help- 
less and prolonged of all 
infancies ; 

—Learning through experiences 
of others ; 

—Experiences long ago and far 
away ; experiences but imagined 
possibilities ; 

—Experiences of ancestors long 
dead and of far-distantly an- 
ticipated posterity. 

This supraorganism is not an or- 
ganism ; individuals are not its cells. 
It is experienced only as individuals 
experience it; it lives only as they 
live together. They in turn live as 
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humans only as they live socially. 
Their individuality is a community 
even in the lonely recesses of their 
selves. 

This supraorganism is, however, 
like an organism in that it is a dy- 
namic system that survives only 
through maintaining stable relation- 
ships amid change—change within 
and change without. 

This supraorganism is so effec- 
tive that increasingly it has become 
the greatest source of change, both 
in its environment and in its com- 
ponents. 

This is the stage on which Act 
Five is played. Let us follow four 
scenes. 

Scene One—During most of the 
time since his emergence between 
150,000 and 50,000 years ago, man 
subsists as forager, hunter and 
fisher, gradually improving both 
his techniques and his social or- 
ganization. 

Scene Two—Ten thousand years 
ago man learns how to cultivate 
plants and domesticate animals. 
Stored food enables and requires a 
more stable and complex social life. 
Margins above the needs of biologi- 
cal subsistence give opportunity to 
explore other possibilities. 

Scene Three—Five thousand years 
ago cities appear, and with them 
even greater margins to explore 
even greater possibilities. It is a cre- 
ative period: written languages; 
numerical systems; all the high re- 
ligions; superb art, literature and 
philosophy. 

Scene Four—A few hundred years 
ago the scientific revolution begins. 

a 

Science, the source of technology, 
is a way of using the mind about 
questions of “how” in contrast to 
the guiding questions of “why.” 
This way is a marrying of theoreti- 
cal reasoning with verifiable obser- 
vation. The children soar like their 
fanciful father, while they stand on 
solid ground like their practical 
mother. 

In technology, here are three illus- 
trations of results: 

—From the making of tools by 
hand, a progress to the making 
of machines that make tools ; 

—From the use of energy from 
physical sources, a progress to 


the use of energy from chemical 
sources ; 

—From invention by trial and er- 
ror, a progress to invention by 
the systematic exploration of 
possibilities. 

were made 

during the first part of the scientific 

technological revolution. 


These progressions 


Now we 
are in the second part. These illus- 
trations are extended : 
-From the making of machines 
that make tools, a progress to 
the making of machines that 
make machines that make tools ; 
From the use of energy from 
chemical sources, a progress to 
the use of energy from nuclear 
sources ; 
From invention by the system- 
atic exploration of possibili- 
ties, a progress to invention 
through possibilities sifted out 
by electronic “brains.” 

The entire race is caught in the 
swirl. The planet vibrates like a 
drum to the pounding of a shoe. 

(Ninety-nine nations in a plate- 

glass room; 

A barrel-house king with a foot 

unshoon 

Pounded on the table, 

Hard as he was able, 

300m, boom, boom! 

Pounded with a shoe, 

so0omlay, boomlay, boomlay, boo! 

Pounded proclamations, 

Pounded on the nations, 

A roaring epic show-down tune, 

From the mouth of the Congo 

To the Mountains of the Moon.) 

And two nations race to reach the 
Mountains of the Moon, or the 
Seas of Tranquility and Serenity. 
Meanwhile a spear hurled in the 


Congo could close a switch starting 


engines that within hours could 
make the planet uninhabitable even 
to man’s distant cousin, the vicious 
shrew. 

Man’s mind got him into this pre- 
dicament in less than 100,000 years. 
It’s not in man’s nature to retreat 
from this predicament, and it’s not 
a predicament in which he can stay. 
I show this with a tableau and chart. 

The tableau : 

Soon there will be a space port 
on a mountain top in New Guinea, 
built there because it is equatorial, 
high and isolated. As the ships take 
off and land, the peoples of the is- 


lands will point with their swords— 
swords of cane hardened in fires that 
are hoarded in caves because the 
making of fire has not yet been dis- 
covered. The peoples will discuss 
the ships in scores of languages, 
most of which have only three 
counting words—‘‘one,” “two,” and 
The _ well-adjusted 
age man will watch the well-ad- 
justed space-age man. Between 
these two extremes, the rest of man- 
kind is racked. 


“more.” stone- 


As the ships come in over India, 
two men whom I met at the 
UNESCO conference in Montreal 
will look up. They are Mr. J. C. 
Mathur, in charge of all India 
Radio, and Mr. R. M. Chetsingh, 
Vice President of the Indian Adult 
Education Council. They will look 
up, but not for long, because they 
will be discussing how their people, 
with fifty different major languages, 
living in ten different centuries, can 
learn to preserve the best of the past 
and adopt the best of the new; how 
to be both responsible and free. 

Now the Chart (A): 

It has two lines—one a curve, the 
other a series of stairsteps. The 
curve represents the rate of technol- 
ogical change ; the stairsteps the rate 
of social change. The curve is geo- 
metric, starting slowly, then increas- 
ing toward infinity. The stairsteps 
are arithmetic; though they come 
more and more frequently, still the 
gap widens between technological 
change and social change. 

Everybody in the world is torn 
by these increasing tensions—every- 
body except perhaps the Papuan 
and the Astronaut. 

Man can’t retreat from this pre- 
dicament. He can’t stay in this pre- 
dicament. And he doesn’t want to 
disappear (although he has the un- 
easy knowledge that several species 
of pre-man survived longer than he 
has and then disappeared). He’s got 
to go ahead—and not just with 
more of the same. Obviously, he 
must transcend himself, as he has 
done before, but now in awareness 
of what he is doing and what he 
wants to do. 

How long do we have? Well, 
there’s no reason to believe that 
conditions favorable for life won’t 
prevail for at least another two bil- 
lion years, unless we are that rea- 
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Chart A 
RATES OF CHANGE 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE IS GEOMETRIC 
SOCIAL CHANGE IS ARITHMETIC 


SOCIAL CHANGES ARE 


INCREASINGLY FREQUENT, 
BUT STILL THE GAP WIDENS. 


son. Let’s put the whole map to- 
gether. Let one thousand miles 
equal one billion years. The creation 
of the universe was in Paris. The 
emergence of life was in New York 
City. Man appeared one block from 
this hotel in Denver. The agricul- 
tural revolution took place in the 
lobby. The origin of cities was in 
this room. The scientific-technologi- 
cal revolution took place on this ros- 
trum. And Anchorage, Alaska, is 
our destination. 

It would have been unreasonable 
to ask the amoeba in New York 
how to get to Denver; and it’s un- 
reasonable to ask a man in Denver 
how to get to Anchorage . . . but 
man has more foresight than an 
amoeba, and if we can’t think ahead 
two billion years, at least we can try 
to think further ahead than next 
month or next year or the next de- 
cade. And if educators don’t try to, 
who will? Let me shift the time 
scale on the radar screen. 

On a summer day of 1845, eighty- 
year-old John Quincy Adams took 
his rebellious seven-year-old grand- 
son Henry by the hand and silently 
led him to school. The Adamses 
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were long-lived. A file of five 
Adamses, grandfathers and grand- 
sons holding hands, reach back to 
Galileo and Newton, from whose 
lives the beginning of the scientific 
revolution can be dated. 

Henry Adams could have led me 
by the hand. My grandfather, who 
was born in 1833, five years before 
Henry, led me by the hand. Begin- 
ning with me, a file of five Blakelys, 
grandfathers and grandsons holding 
hands, could reach into the 24th 
century. 

Henry Adams traced a geometric 
curve describing the doubling of the 
use of physical energy about every 
40 years. He wrote, “At the rate of 
progress since 1800, every Ameri- 
can who lived into the year 2000 
would know how to control unlim- 
ited power. He would think in com- 
plexities unimaginable to an earlier 
mind. He would deal with problems 
altogether beyond the range of an 
earlier society.”” When Adams wrote 
this in 1903, he was being ironic. 
We who live in the 7th decade of 
the century can’t afford irony. What 
are some of the “problems alto- 
gether beyond the range of an earl- 


ier society,” which our file of five 
progeny and their contemporaries 
will have to deal with? Here are 
four: 

First, People: the sheer numbers 
of people. There will be more than 
six billion by the year 2000; and, 
by the year 2300, at the present rate 
of increase, more than can possibly 
be sustained. 

And the quality of people. Mod- 
ern medicine has virtually removed 
death as a means of selection in 
the West, and this is the goal every- 
where. A verse in the London 
“Spectator” shortly after World 
War I summarizes the problem: 

“Science finds out ingenious ways 

to kill 

Strong men, and keep alive the 

weak and ill— 

That these a sickly progeny may 

breed 

Too poor to tax, too numerous to 

feed.” 

The versifier wrote before the re- 
lease of nuclear energy. A recent 
technological invention “promises 
to make the separation of U 235 
from U 238 almost as simple as the 
separation of cream from milk, so 
that every nation can have its fis- 
sionable material. Radiations are a 
cause of mutations. Most mutations 
are harmful. If the rate of mutations 
is accelerated generation by genera- 
tion, and almost everybody born 
lives into the reproductive age. . 

(I leave the sentence incomplete.) 

The problem of the quantity and 
quality of peopl< touches science, re- 
ligion, and morality, as well as all 
the social disciplines. How can the 
cheapest thing in the world have 
sanctity, worth or dignity? And, 
how can poor nature and poor nur- 
ture lead anywhere except to ruin? 
Who is engaged in sustained discus- 
sion of these questions? Our grand- 
children won't be able to ignore 
them. 

Second—Energy and Materials. 
Industrial man consumes 50 or 
more times as much energy and ma- 
terials as pre-industrial man. Since 
the birth of Henry Adams, a small 
fraction of mankind has gobbled up 
a preposterously large fraction of 
the treasures of the earth’s crust. 
Now the entire race is becoming or 
seeking to become industrialized. 
Take the population increase, and 
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multiply it by 50, and don’t give me 
the answer. Mankind is living on 
the assumption that this problem 
will be solved. It is like night-driv- 
ing at such a rate that if you had to 
try, you couldn't stop within the 
range of your headlights. You as- 
sume. You hope . . . but this is an 
untravelled road and we are con- 
stantly accelerating. 

If man doesn’t tap new sources— 
and nothing short of the radiations 
of the sun and the solutions of the 
sea will be enough. . . . Our grand- 
children will have to finish this sen- 
tence, but shouldn’t we be 
ing it? 


start- 


Let’s assume, as we all do, that 
man will tap these new sources of 
energy and materials. This inescap- 
ability will lead, as Henry Adams 
foresaw, to an equivalent expansion 
in complexity. So we come to the 
next illustration. 

The third illustrative problem has 
to do with whether an industrial so- 
ciety is stable enough to endure. 

This question is hardly ever 
asked. The only difference on this 
point between the two major politi- 
cal parties in the United States is 
over readings of our rate of indus- 
trial expansion. The only difference 
on this point between nations is 
over the comparative rates of their 
industrial expansion. Supposedly, 
industrial expansion is good in it- 
self. It is not. I will defer the ques- 
tion of what values industrial ex- 
pansion should serve, and raise the 
basic question of whether an indus- 
trial society can hold together. 

This query goes to the root of the 
nature of organisms and organiza- 
tions. They are dynamic systems, 
maintaining themselves by maintain- 
ing balances amid ceaseless change 
within and without. The mystery of 
life, of healthy growth and of re- 
production is not in change, for 
change is everywhere, but in con- 
stancy amid change. Mankind has 
not had much experience with in- 
dustrial societies. Foraging-hunting 
societies endured for tens of thou- 
sands of years, and permitted an or- 
derly exploration of new possibili- 
ties. Among the possibilities were 
agrarian-urban societies, which en- 
dured for thousands of years, and 
permitted an orderly exploration of 
new possibilities. Among the possi- 


bilities were statements of human 
values, systems of philosophy and 
expressions of art which have never 
been exceeded. One of the lately ex- 
plored possibilities has been meth- 
odological science and its applica- 
tion to the business of everyday liv- 
ing. Only since the end of World 
War II have human beings experi- 
enced what happens when scientific 
technology catches up all aspects of 
social life in its maelstrom. 

The ability of an industrial so- 
ciety to unquestioned. 
What we should be questioning is 
its ability to survive. 


change is 


Can it serve 
our organic and_ organizational 


needs? 


Here we should make a funda- 
mental distinction between ‘‘needs” 
and “wants.” Needs are objective 
requirements. Wants are subjective 
desires. Needs endure; wants come 
and go. We are always aware of our 
wants; not so our needs. Emotion- 
ally our behavior serves our wants; 
rationally our behavior serves what 
we see our needs to be. 

This can be illustrated by a 
doughnut chart (B). It symbolizes, 
first, a circular relationship between 
the organ or organism and its en- 
vironment; second, an internal re- 
lationship between its needs and its 
behavior; third, an external rela- 

(Please turn to page 217) 


Chart B 
THE ORGANISM OR ORGANIZATION 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


NEEBS ave often hidden 
WANTS ave often trivial ov haymful 
BEHAVIOR can serve WANTS but neqlect NEEDS 


WELL-BEING vequived yealistic correspondence 


Obviously between : 
1. WANTS and ENV(RONNIENT 
2.WANTS and BEHAVIOR 


3. BEHAVIORand ENVIRONMENT 


Not so obviously between: 


4. WANTS and NEEDS 
5. BEHAVIOR and NEEDS 


Adult Leadership 
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Foreign Scholar Reports 


on Our Community Development 


By ALBERT MEISTER 


OBSERVATIONS 


Re European, especially if he 
comes from one of the countries 
where the bases of society and of 
political power are challenged at 
once by a small but highly articulate 
extreme right and by a powerful ex- 
treme left, is the more sensitive to 
the professions of democratic faith 
as he is familiar with the criticisms 
to which the democratic processes 
are subjected in his own country. 
He asks himself questions concern- 
ing the actual functioning of the in- 
stitutions to which they refer, in our 
case the associations for community 
development. 

At the level of attitudes the inces- 
sant repetition of the word democ- 
racy betrays, surely, a belief and an 
idealism often 
challenged than our own; this very 
repetition leads us to ask if it doesn’t 


younger and_ less 


represent a stereotype. How many 
of the countless brochures and how 
many magazine articles begin, “We 
like our American way of life...’ 
to go on with, “To make democracy 
must .. .”? But very 
does one find a 


work, we 
rarely concrete 
analysis of this democracy. 
Moreover, at the same time there 
is often revealed a distrust of politics 


and politicians. People believe in 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
statement sums up Albert Meister’s con- 
clusions after a three months’ study of 
community development during which 
he traveled across the United States 
meeting with various kinds of groups and 
organizations and talking with a num- 
ber of people engaged in various aspects 
of community development. A full report 
of his study is published in the Decem- 
ber, 1959, issue of the International Re- 
view of Community Development, which 
Dr. Meister edits in Rome. (2, Piazza Cav- 
alieri di Malta, Rome, Italy.) Dr. Meister 
was first in this country a few years ago 
as a Fulbright student and research as- 
sistant at the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics at the University of Michigan. 

Dr. Meister’s observations will un- 
doubtedly provoke comment, and such 
comment is invited. 
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democracy in the abstract; they try 
to make it effective at the level of 
little groups—the associations—but 
without much real relationship to 
the significant institutions of the 
country for whom the power of the 
pressure group, the thirst for power 
of the elected representatives, the 
maneuvering seem perfectly accept- 
able. Actually a few associations 
have just this as their purpose—to 
ask these questions, to try to reduce 
voter apathy, to develop education 
and political control by the people. 
But most of the associations limit 
themselves to improving the stand- 
ard of living and ignore the social 
structures and the forces that shape 
them. 


Processes Examined 

If we go now to the associations 
themselves, we are led to make sev- 
eral remarks on the reality of their 
democratic processes. Their financ- 
ing comes, as we saw it, from pri- 
vate sources, and contributions flow 
from all parts of the population. 
However, while people have heeded 
the Jeffersonian maxim, “I deem it 
is the duty of every man to devote 
a certain portion of his income for 
charitable purposes; and that it is 
his further duty to see it so applied 
as to do the most good,” in achiev- 
ing a massive system of contribu- 
tions, they have retained very little 
control over their utilization, When 
an association, a council of social 
agencies for example, is made up of 
representatives elected from member 
associations and of members-at- 
large, these last are appointed, not 
chosen, by those whom they are sup- 
posed to represent. It is, for in- 
stance, considered proper to include 
labor Their 
names will give a more popular 


some representatives. 
character to the association and may 
increase contributions from workers 
and from unions. But it is very rare 
that these representatives are chosen 


by those they “represent.” The lack 
of real interest and thus of participa- 
tion by the rank and file members 
and the fact that that they are not 
themselves responsible for financing 
nor, in any great degree, for plan- 
ning activities of their own associa- 
tions do not encourage their desire 
for influence and control. 

It seems, then, that the inclina- 
tions, the interests, and the values 
of the people to whom the commu- 
nity development associations ad- 
dress themselves would be better ex- 
pressed through the elected repre- 
sentatives than through the “leading 
citizens” of the middle class: This is 
probably especially true for the as- 
sociations working among the lower 
classes or the minority groups whose 
values are different from those of 
the boards of the associations. The 
fact is that the boards and commit- 
tees are made up of citizens who 
are not representative of the groups 
with which they deal. 


Who Determines Policy? 

Up to the present the associations 
of social work and of community 
development have realized only par- 
tially the axiom of American de- 
mocracy: of the people and for the 
people has not yet proceeded to by 
the people. The associations remain 
dependent on their big contributors 
and the large corporations. The de- 
pendence on capital perhaps explains 
in part the conformity of the social 
workers and their preoccupation 
with techniques rather than on new 
directions for their work. This con- 
trol is diffused everywhere and, 
rather than coercion, involves self- 
censure by those with responsibility 
who see that their action in no case 
goes counter to the wishes of the 
contributors—or the wishes attrib- 
uted to them. 

In summary, influenced by the 
world of affairs, the composition of 
the boards of directors of the big 
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multiply it by 50, and don’t give me 
the answer. Mankind is living on 
the assumption that this problem 
will be solved. It is like night-driv- 
ing at such a rate that if you had to 
try, you couldn’t stop within the 
range of your headlights. You as- 
sume. You hope . . . but this is an 
untravelled and we are 
stantly accelerating. 


road con- 

If man doesn’t tap new sources— 
and nothing short of the radiations 
of the sun and the solutions of the 
sea will be enough. . . . Our grand- 
children will have to finish this sen- 
tence, but shouldn’t we be start- 
ing it? 

Let’s assume, as we all do, that 
man will tap these new sources of 
energy and materials. This inescap- 
ability will lead, as Henry Adams 
foresaw, to an equivalent expansion 
in complexity. So we come to the 
next illustration. 

The third illustrative problem has 
to do with whether an industrial so- 
ciety is stable enough to endure. 

This question is hardly ever 
asked. The only difference on this 
point between the two major politi- 
cal parties in the United States is 
over readings of our rate of indus- 
trial expansion. The only difference 
on this point between nations is 
over the comparative rates of their 
industrial expansion. Supposedly, 
industrial expansion is good in it- 
self. It is not. I will defer the ques- 
tion of what values industrial ex- 
pansion should serve, and raise the 
basic question of whether an indus- 
trial society can hold together. 

This query goes to the root of the 
nature of organisms and organiza- 
tions. They are dynamic systems, 
maintaining themselves by maintain- 
ing balances amid ceaseless change 
within and without. The mystery of 
life, of healthy growth and of re- 
production is not in change, for 
change is everywhere, but in con- 
stancy amid change. Mankind has 
not had much experience with in- 
dustrial societies. Foraging-hunting 
societies endured for tens of thou- 
sands of years, and permitted an or- 
derly exploration of new possibili- 
ties. Among the possibilities were 
agrarian-urban societies, which en- 
dured for thousands of years, and 
permitted an orderly exploration of 
new possibilities. Among the possi- 
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bilities statements of human 
values, systems of philosophy and 
expressions of art which have never 


were 


been exceeded. One of the lately ex- 
plored possibilities has been meth- 
odological science and its applica- 
tion to the business of everyday liv- 
ing. Only since the end of World 
War II have human beings experi- 
enced what happens when scientific 
technology catches up all aspects of 
social life in its maelstrom. 

The ability of an industrial so- 
ciety to change is unquestioned. 
What we should be questioning is 
its ability to survive. Can it serve 
our organic and_ organizational 
needs? 


Here we should make a funda- 
mental distinction between “needs” 
and “wants.” Needs are objective 
requirements. Wants are subjective 
desires. Needs endure; wants come 
and go. We are always aware of our 
wants; not so our needs. Emotion- 
ally our behavior serves our wants; 
rationally our behavior serves what 
we see our needs to be. 

This can be illustrated by a 
doughnut chart (B). It symbolizes, 
first, a circular relationship between 
the organ or organism and its en- 
vironment; second, an internal re- 
lationship between its needs and its 
behavior; third, an external 

(Please turn to page 217) 


rela- 


Chart B 
THE ORGANISM OR ORGANIZATION 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


NEEBS ave often hidden 
WANTS ave often trivial ov haymtul 
BEHAVIOR can serve WANTS but neqlect NEEDS 


WELL-BEING vequived vealistic correspondence 


Qbviously between : 
1. WANTS ond ENVIRONMENT 


>. WANTS and BEHAVIOR 


Not so obviously between: 


4. WANTS and NEEDS 
5. BEHAVIOR and NEEDS 


3. BEHAVIOR and ENVIRONMENT 


Adult Leadership 
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Foreign Scholar Reports 


on Our Community Development 


By ALBERT MEISTER 


OBSERVATIONS 


ean European, especially if he 
comes from one of the countries 
where the bases of society and of 
political power are challenged at 
once by a small but highly articulate 
extreme right and by a powerful ex- 
treme left, is the more sensitive to 
the professions of democratic faith 
as he is familiar with the criticisms 
to which the democratic processes 
‘are subjected in his own country. 
He asks himself questions concern- 
ing the actual functioning of the in- 
stitutions to which they refer, in our 
case the associations for community 
development. 

At the level of attitudes the inces- 
sant repetition of the word democ- 
racy betrays, surely, a belief and an 
idealism often 
challenged than our own; this very 
repetition leads us to ask if it doesn’t 
represent a stereotype. How many 
of the countless brochures and how 
many magazine articles begin, “We 
like our American way of life a 


younger and_ less 


to go on with, “To make democracy 
work, we must .. .”? But very 
rarely does one find a_ concrete 
analysis of this democracy. 
Moreover, at the same time there 
is often revealed a distrust of politics 


and politicians. People believe in 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
statement sums up Albert Meister’s con- 
clusions after a three months’ study of 
community development during which 
he traveled across the United States 
meeting with various kinds of groups and 
organizations and talking with a num- 
ber of people engaged in various aspects 
of community development. A full report 
of his study is published in the Decem- 
ber, 1959, issue of the International Re- 
view of Community Development, which 
Dr. Meister edits in Rome. (2, Piazza Cav- 
alieri di Malta, Rome, Italy.) Dr. Meister 
was first in this country a few years ago 
as a Fulbright student and research as- 
sistant at the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics at the University of Michigan. 

Dr. Meister’s observations will un- 
doubtedly provoke comment, and such 
comment is invited. 
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democracy in the abstract; they try 
to make it effective at the level of 
little groups—the associations—but 
without much real relationship to 
the significant institutions of the 
country for whom the power of the 
pressure group, the thirst for power 
of the elected representatives, the 
maneuvering seem perfectly accept- 
able. Actually a few associations 
have just this as their purpose—to 
ask these questions, to try to reduce 
voter apathy, to develop education 
and political control by the people. 
But most of the associations limit 
themselves to improving the stand- 
ard of living and ignore the social 
structures and the forces that shape 
them. 


Processes Examined 

If we go now to the associations 
themselves, we are led to make sev- 
eral remarks on the reality of their 
democratic processes. Their financ- 
ing comes, as we saw it, from pri- 
vate sources, and contributions flow 
from all parts of the population. 
However, while people have heeded 
the Jeffersonian maxim, “I deem it 
is the duty of every man to devote 
a certain portion of his income for 
charitable purposes; and that it is 
his further duty to see it so applied 
as to do the most good,” in achiev- 
ing a massive system of contribu- 
tions, they have retained very little 
control over their utilization. When 
an association, a council of social 
agencies for example, is made up of 
representatives elected from member 
associations and of members-at- 
large, these last are appointed, not 
chosen, by those whom they are sup- 
posed to represent. It is, for in- 
stance, considered proper to include 

Their 
popular 
character to the association and may 


some labor representatives. 
names will give a more 


increase contributions from workers 
and from unions. But it is very rare 
that these representatives are chosen 


by those they “represent.”” The lack 
of real interest and thus of participa- 


tion by the rank and file members 


and the fact that that they are not 
themselves responsible for financing 
nor, in any great degree, for plan- 
ning activities of their own associa- 
tions do not encourage their desire 
for influence and control. 

It seems, then, that the inclina- 
tions, the interests, and the vaiu: 
of the people to whom the comn) 
nity development associations ad- 
dress themselves would be better ex- 
pressed through the elected repre- 
sentatives than through the “leading 
citizens” of the middle class. This is 
probably especially true for the as- 
sociations working among the lower 
classes or the minority groups whose 
values are different from those of 
the boards of the associations. The 
fact is that the boards and commit- 
tees are made up of citizens who 
are not representative of the groups 
with which they deal. 

Who Determines Policy? 

Up to the present the associations 
of social work and of community 
development have realized only par- 
tially the axiom of American de- 
mocracy: of the people and for the 
people has not yet proceeded to by 
the people. The associations remain 
dependent on their big contributors 
and the large corporations. The de- 
pendence on capital perhaps explains 
in part the conformity of the social 
workers and their preoccupation 
with techniques rather than on new 
directions for their work. This con- 
trol is diffused everywhere and, 
rather than coercion, involves self- 
censure by those with responsibility 
who see that their action in no case 
goes counter to the wishes of the 
contributors—or the wishes attrib- 
uted to them. 

In summary, influenced by the 
world of affairs, the composition of 
the boards of directors of the big 
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social work associations corresponds 
to that of society generally. One 
finds there the same concentration 
of power in the hands of the man- 
agers and of a few major contribu- 
tors, but it is in vain that one looks 
for representatives of the masses or, 
more simply, of those who use the 
agencies’ services. Yet the low in- 
come classes contribute in as large 
a proportion to these organizations 
as do the high income classes. The 
propaganda presenting the associa- 
tions as democratic thus correspond 
to the similar propaganda on the dis- 
tribution of power in the economic 
realm fostering the idea of “people’s 
capitalism.” One also finds in social 
work associations the interlocking 
directorates of the big corporations 
that under the name of coordination 
confer on the same people the power 
of controlling the policies of many 
organizations. As in the 
tions, ownership is anonymous and 


Ce TT] 0Ta- 


power—in the sense of setting policy 

is extremely concentrated to the 
point of being self-control by the 
directors. 

In The Power Elite, C. Wright 
Mills offers some probing arguments 
demonstrating “that there has de- 
middle 
power, a semiorganized stalemate, 
and that on the bottom level there 
has come into being a mass-like so- 


veloped on the levels of 


ciety which has little resemblance to 
the image of a society in which vol- 
untary associations and classic pub 
lics hold the keys to power. The top 
of the American system of power is 
much more unified and much more 
powerful, the bottom is much more 
fragmented, and in truth, impotent, 
than is generally supposed by those 
who are distracted by the middling 
units of which neither ex- 
such will as exists at the bot- 
tom nor determine the decisions at 
the top.” 


power 
press 


The social welfare policy is thus 
largely determined by the special in- 
terests of certain organized groups 
and the questions that J. L. Adams 
poses seem to me pertinent: 

how many organizations in your 

locality contribute to the forma- 

tion of the social welfare policy? 
how many among them serve only 


- 


class or professional interests: 
how many are there who follow 
clearly the general community wel- 
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fare over that of special class, race, 
or occupation ? 


Manipulative Fund Raising 

In addition, the motivations dis- 
covered by some four hundred pro- 
fessional fund raising agencies and 
found to be effective for fund rais- 
ing are inspired by the slogan “Wise 
giving is Each 
agency keeps a file of actual and 
potential contributors. Propaganda 
relies 


business.” 


ge « id 


heavily on arguments bor- 


from the 
those used by business promotion. 


rowed same sources as 
One must appeal to the personal in- 
terest of the contributor (contribu- 
tions will be good public relations). 
The public interest is a motivation 
of little importance according to the 
specialists unless public interest co- 
incides with personal interest. One 
may appeal on the basis of the pres- 
tige of being included in a committee 
where “the best people in town” sit 
and through which business contacts 
may be extended. Finally one may 
play on the shame that the contribu- 
would feel if it came to be 
known that their contributions were 
small. 


tors 


These procedures seem repugnant 
to us in the degree to which they are 
or at least 
of charity, by the 
sanction of religious authorities and 


accompanied by an ideal 
a phraseology 


by that detestable and sterile good 
conscience which is developed in the 
prosperous bourgeoisie of any coun- 
try. Is Vance Packard not right in 
asking, ‘““By what morality is one 
moved to secure our charity by play- 
ing on our secret desires for prestige 
and self-enhancement ?” 

Moreover, the refining of collec- 
tion methods, the public relations 
manipulations to which the 
tributor is subjected, the accounting 
apparatus of the community chests 


con- 


remove the voluntary character of 
contributions and lead effectively to 
a more or less compulsory taxation. 
Its unique weakness is that it is 
neither determined, planned, nor 
controlled by the public or its quali- 
fied representatives. 


Trend to Socialization 

This trend from voluntarism could 
prepare the way for state control and 
confer on activities an official charac- 
ter in place of the voluntary services 


more and more challenged by their 
own super-organization. The em- 
phasis on planning and coordination, 
the internal tendency of associations 
toward bureaucracy, the 
over security, the intended character 
of authentic public services leads lit- 
tle by little to their socialization. 
(Socialization is assuredly the trend, 
the head of a large council told me, 
but “we don’t like the term.”) Un- 
doubtedly this projection will be 
unpopular among the ranks of the 
community organizers themselves. 
Their attitude—like that observed in 
other sectors of economic and social 


concern 


activity threatened by dissolution 

would certainly be modified in case 
of prolonged depression and dimin- 
ished contributions from industry. 
The passing of these activities to the 
state, in the name of services ren- 
dered, would be revendicated by 
those in charge. Other social serv- 
ices—kindergarten, youth courts, for 
example 

evolution. 


have followed a similar 


The gradual transition to public 
control of private activities, the in 
stitutionalization of what has been 
voluntary is one of the most interest- 
ing aspects of American democratic 
reformism. 

I have already pointed to the loss 
of an ideal larger than that of the 
simple improvement of the standard 
of living in community development 
programs. It is for this reason that 
I thought it well to include in my 
brief historical review something 
about the socialistic ideas on the one 
hand and the processes of accultu- 
ration of emigrants on the other. 
The prosperity after World War II 
perhaps marked the end of a fluid 
civilization henceforth in the process 
of crystailization and in which the 
need for uniformity and _ stability 
prevails over that for liberty. The 
Far West is definitely settled and 
the waves of emigrants are estab- 
lished and “adjusted.” 


Lack of a Healthy Opposition 

I should like to add one remark 
on the danger that unanimity and 
uniformity of beliefs and values 
seem to me to imply. There is lack- 
ing—either it is silent or it is ex- 
pressed only in limited circles (the 
universities for example )—an oppo- 


(Please turn to page 221) 
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Human Relations 


Training Stressed as 


By LEWIS E. DURHAM 


The Church “Tools Up” 
For The Future 


IL. is the belief of many today that 
the social sciences have much to of- 
fer the Christian Church in the way 
of skills, insights and_ theoretical 
concepts in how adults can live and 
work together effectively in the face 
of a rapidly changing world. This at 
first may seem strange since the 
Judeo-Christian religion has been 
concerned about the relationships of 
man to man for several thousand 
years. Yet change has taken place 
and new knowledge has been gained 
which can aid all human relation- 
ships and which offers hope of re- 
leasing much of the latent potential- 
ity in the individual and in groups. 

Believing in the possibilities of 
improving human relationships and 
work in groups and having confi- 
dence in the ability of the social 
sciences to shed much light on hu- 
man behavior in groups, many de- 
nominations, notably the Episcopal 
Church, have begun experimenta- 
tion and training programs in the 
area of human relations training. 
Under the stimulus of the National 
Training Laboratories and the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ first lab- 
oratory at Green Lake, Wisconsin, 
in 1957, the Methodist Church also 
began its own pilot project in the 
training of leaders. 

In an exploratory conference we 
determined the purposes of the pilot 
laboratory. We stated our general 
conference aims to be the following : 


Tue Rev. Lewis E. Durwam fs a 
member of the General Board of Educa- 
tion of the Methodist Church. He has 
been active in developing a program of 
executive and leadership training for 
adult educators in the Methodist Church, 
and has worked with the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and the National Train- 
ing Laboratories in the development of 
leadership training for religious leaders 
in America. 
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1. To understand further the re- 
lationships between Christian ex- 
perience and recent scientific in- 
sights into human relations. 

2. To help church workers gain 
further insight into human relations 
problems. ‘ 

3. To further the ability of 
church workers to diagnose human 
relations situations within the com- 
mittees, boards, classes, and other 
groups in which they work. 

4. To provide an opportunity to 
practice skills of group membership 
and leadership. 

5. To provide an opportunity to 
relate the laboratory experience to 
job responsibilities in the church. 

After further analysis we found 
that we could arrive at a series of 
specific training aims, which were 
stated as follows: 

We hoped to gain: 

1. An increased understanding of 
the many forces at work in every 
group. 

2. Greater skill in democratic 
group membership and leadership. 

3. A deeper appreciation of the 
needs and motives of others. 

4. A deeper insight into one’s 
self and into one’s relationships with 
others. 

5. A better insight 
adults learn and grow. 


into how 

There are many ways in which 
human relations training and _ re- 
search can be applied to the work 
of an institution. The various mem- 
bers of the General Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Church 
have, as a result of their recent 
training experiences, made many in- 
novations in well established educa- 
tional programs, added new em- 
phases to curriculum and to written 
materials, found new patterns of 
staff participation, and found new 
ways of developing staff people. 


Perhaps the most visible and con- 
crete outcome of the interaction of 
our staff with the social scientists in 
the human-relations areas is the 
specialized training program for 
church leaders. 


The Methodist Training 
Laboratories 


Our major project in human-re- 
lations staff training was two exper- 
imental six-day laboratories based 
upon the training designs developed 
by the National Trairiing Labora- 
tories, including “T Groups”, skill 
practice sessions, and theory ses- 
sions. In each laboratory approxi- 
mately twelve hours were spent in 
sensitivity training groups (T 
Groups), ten hours in skill prac- 
tice sessions and back-home appli- 
cation groups, and eleven hours in 
general sessions dealing with theory 
and demonstrations of group life. 
Integral to the training were many 
informal sessions with individuals 
and teams meeting with selected 
members of the staff on problems 
defined by the teams. The staff in- 
cluded specially trained church lead- 
ers and social scientists working to- 
gether in various combinations re- 
quired by training demands. 

The first of the two laboratories 
was held early in 1957 at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi in Oxford and 
the second early in 1958 in Omaha, 
Nebraska. The success of the re- 
search design and work was due to 
the insights and labor of the Rev. 
aul M. Dietterich, who developed 
the design and carried on the re- 
search work under the guidance of 
the Boston University Human Re- 
lations Center and the National 
Training Laboratories. Much of the 
data reported here was collected by 
the research team working with 
him. 
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The seventy-nine delegates to the 
two pilot 
three or four states surrounding 
each site of the training. Most dele- 


laboratories came from 


gates were ministers with a few 


women and one layman for each 


laboratory. All of those participat 


ing in this experiment were people 
who either worked full time or as 
volunteers in the program of Chris- 
tian Education in the Methodist 
Church. While most of the ministers 
had their own churches they were 
also giving time to Christian Edu- 
cation activities 
youth work, adult work and admin- 


such as camping, 


istration on a regional level. Most 
of them saw themselves as engaged 
in some form of adult education. 


Our Research Goals 

Members of the research and 
training staffs defined seven areas 
in which they hoped to see changes 
occur as a result of the laboratory 
experience. These seven areas were 
the following: 

1. Self-insight: It was necessary 
to find out what new understandings 
members of the laboratory acquired 
of themselves and of others, if these 
understandings became reinforced 
and clarified, and if self-understand- 
ing came in terms of group relation- 
ships both at the laboratory and on 
their jobs back home. It was nec- 
essary to know some of the attitudes 
and behavior of the participants and 
how they function as group mem- 
bers. 
ability: For this 
goal it was necessary to find out 


2. Diagnostic 


what range of approaches each par- 
ticipant used in analyzing 
problems, what conceptual models 


group 


he used, the number of determinants 
he recognized, his alertness to group 
feelings, and his ability as an objec- 
tive observer. 

3. Concepts of 
attempt was made to 
changes in underlying philosophy 
of leadership and the relations of 
leader behavior to group member- 
ship. 


leadership: An 
determine 


4. Integration: An attempt was 
made to determine what each par- 
ticipant had done with the informa- 
tion to which he was exposed at the 
laboratory, how he had integrated 
this learning into his back-home life, 
and what conceptual framework he 


would now use as a basis for his 
interpersonal actions. 

5. Redemptive fellowship: It was 
necessary to know how insights into 
contributed to 


the deepening of the understanding 


group development 


of Christian experience in groups. 
An attempt was made to measure 
participant defined re- 
demptive fellowship before and after 


how each 


the experience at the laboratory and 
how he applied this definition to his 
work with people. 

6. Values: 
measure the ethical values of par- 
ticipants before and after the exper- 
ience along five dimensions: inter- 
vening in social and personal proc- 


An effort was made to 


esses, the sense of militancy, repre- 


sentation in planning of change, 
value conflict problems, and ethics 
of planned change. 

7. Back home application: Here 
it was necessary to know how each 
participant applied his learnings at 
the laboratory to his problems on 
returning to his job and home. 
Back-home problems included un- 
work with 
adults, how to teach adults to build 


derstanding how to 


fellowship, how to improve confer- 
ences, and how to train for crea- 
tivity. An 
measure what new things happened 


attempt was made to 
as a result of the laboratory, how 
participants viewed their laboratory 
terms of usefulness, 
what improvements occurred in job 


learnings in 


planning and problem solving, and 
what changes occurred in communi- 
cation among participants and their 
co-workers. 

In the attempt to measure these 
possible changes, the research team 
devised some new instruments and 
made use of some tests that had 
been used by others in this relatively 
new field. In the next section an at- 
tempt is made to summarize some 
of the findings. 


Some Research Findings 

Of interest to adult educators are 
the following findings : 

(1) Self-insight: One of the 
measures used to determine changes 
in self-insight involved getting data 
from back-home colleagues who did 
not attend the laboratory on their 
impressions of the participants so 
that the degree of accuracy in ap- 
praising self could be checked 


against this criterion. At the begin- 
ning of the laboratory, on the scale 
of choices used, the participants dis- 
agreed from their colleagues in ap- 
praising themselves eight of a pos- 
times. This wide dis- 
crepancy narrowed after training to 
five out of nine disagreements—an 
improvement, but still indicative of 


sible nine 


the difference in self-perception as 
compared with how others see us. 
It does seem possible to say that the 
laboratories achieved some success 
in the improvement of self-insight. 
Other measures seemed in general 
to corroborate this finding. Com- 
ments on the instruments seemed to 
indicate a 
personal behaviors. Participants in 
general were more critical of them- 
selves at the end of the laboratory 
than before. 


growing awareness of 


(2) Diagnostic ability: Measures 
of diagnostic ability were given 
early in the training, at the final 
stages of training, and after a six- 
month period subsequent to train- 
ing. Certain changes in diagnostic 
sets toward problems appeared 
early. Participants saw more clearly 
their own role in the “problems” 
that they had in the back-home situ- 
ation and saw themselves as produc- 
ing their problems. They tended to 
see their problems as problems of 
interpersonal relating and organiza- 
tional functioning, that is, as parts 
of general problems that occur when 
people relate to other people and to 
organizations. An interesting phe- 
nomenon occurred 
flag of caution and indicates neces- 


which raises a 


sary improvements in the training 
design. A lapse in diagnostic abili- 
ties, as measured by the instruments 
used, occurred after six months, in- 
dicating a “wearing off” of the 
training experience. This indicates a 
need for refresher training, for 
“booster” shots or for some kind of 
consultant 
forcement of the training gains. 
(3) Concepts of leadership: A 
scale developed at the Boston Uni- 
versity Human Relations Center 
was used to measure changes in 


organizational or rein- 


concepts of leadership. In general, 
in both laboratories, there was a 
change in the direction of espousing 
a less aggressive style of leadership. 
Dietterich, in analyzing the data, 


(Please turn to page 223) 
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THE SECTIONS AT DENVER 


EDITOR’S NOTE: At the Denver 
Conference of AEA in October, 1960, 
meetings were held by sections and 
special interests groups. These were re- 
quested to name reporters to submit ac- 
counts of what went on in the meetings 
if they desired published records of them. 
Some have provided these, others have 
not. Here, without editing, are those that 
have been received. 


Home and Family Life 

Reported by Lois Humphrey : 

Miss Priscilla Rugg, Chairman, intro- 
duced the panelists, speaker and officers 
of the Section. Following the luncheon, 
Mr. Wallace C. Fulton, MPH, Public 
Health Associate, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of New York, spoke on 
PRIORITIES IN FAMILY LIFE ED- 
UCATION FOR ADULTS. His ad- 
dress was published in Adult Leadership 
for December, 1960. 

Mrs. Lottie More, serving as modera- 
tor of the reactor panel, introduced Miss 
Myrtle Curtis of the Parent Education 
and Preschool Department of the Denver 
Public Schools, who discussed CHANG- 
ING BEHAVIORAL PATTERNS OF 
FAMILIES. These comments were based 
upon Miss Curtis’ observations during the 
past 25 years and upon questions and 
comments made by 222 parents meeting 
in 9 parent groups this fall. Changes were 
observed in (1) increased size of families, 
(2) changing roles of mother and father, 
(3) confusion as to the best way to raise 
children and (4) pressures of outside ac- 
tivities on mothers. She mentioned that 
the families these parents represent are 
not like the middle class “textbook fam- 
ilies” referred to in Mr. Fulton's address. 
They are from various economic, social 
and racial backgrounds. Some of the 
questions these parents have been asking 
are: “Should the husband help with the 
housework when the wife is also work- 
ing?” “How can we understand the basic 
differences between men and women, their 
attitudes and emotions?” “How can we 
handle the confusion caused by differences 
of opinion between the experts, especially 
about discipline?” “How can we decide 
on realistic goals that we can accom- 
plish?” “How can we turn down requests 
for community activities without feeling 
guilty?” “How can we get other family 
members to share household responsi- 
bilities so that we have time for outside 
activities ?” 

Miss Curtis summarized by saying that 
these parents need not only opportunities 
to learn to accept change but also en- 
couragement and support in working out 
effective ways to deal with these changes. 
We need to understand the pressures 
these changes put upon parents, and we 
need to accept change in the type of 
leadership we give them. We need to help 
parents learn to understand the dynamics 
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of communication, and we need to take 
a good look at how well we are com- 
municating with parents. 

Miss Dorothy Simmons, State Leader, 
Extension Service in St. Paul, spoke 
on COMMUNICATIONS, A MEANS 
FOR DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE 
GROUP WORK. Miss Simmons _re- 
stated the topic as, What kind of com- 
munication is necessary to get parents in- 
volved in our programs? This often re- 
quires some means other than direct 
communication with people in the com- 
munity. The question arises as to whether 
or not we can communicate well enough 
to help people develop values which make 
for better home and family living. Several 
points were emphasized: (a) People are 
frightened and don’t want to be consid- 
ered as an authority, (b) family life edu- 
cation is so personal, which often makes 
it dificult to bring out responses, and (c) 
the teaching device of giving a talk or 
developing a good discussion seems more 
difficult than a “doing” device. 

Miss Simmons developed the phases of 
communication as follows: 

S—Look at the source 

M—The message itself 

C—The channel, or means 

R—The receiver 
The problem is how to get from S to 
R. What is worth the effort of getting 
to people? Does it suit the needs of peo- 
ple? Are we getting the right things out? 
What code is used: Getting it out in un- 
derstandable language. 

(a) Program planning message—in or- 
der to encourage groups to undertake this 
by remote control. 

(b) Lesson— What is 
change the attitudes and 
people? 


required to 
behavior of 


The channel (C) may be by personal 
contact if one is able, through group 
leaders or representatives, by mass media, 
or written communications. It is impor- 
tant to be able to visualize what the local 
person is going to be able to do. 

Mrs. Sybil Renwick, Marriage Coun- 
selor in the District Court of Denver, 
reacted to Mr. Fulton’s address with the 
topic. HOW TO ENCOURAGE FAM- 
ILY LIFE EDUCATION SERVICES 
IN A COMMUNITY. These points were 
emphasized : 

(1) Try to help people recognize their 
own problems and figure out what they 
want to do about them. 

(2) Change our emphasis from the 
cure to prevention. Cures often come 
much too late. The counselor always 
wishes that he might see the troubled mar- 
riage partners before they are married. 

(3) The counselor wishes to ally him- 
self with people from other professions 
and groups; for example, the metropoli- 
tan council for community service, indi- 
viduals, schools. 


Mrs. Renwick emphasized that there 
is much resistance to change. As they get 
older, children come back to the pat- 
terns established by their families earlier 
in life. Some feelings can’t be worked 
out—they have to be lived out. The coun- 
selor needs the capacity to accept many 
different kinds of marriage. 

Dr. Mary Lyle reacted to Mr. Fulton's 
address through INTERPRETING RE- 
SEARCH FINDINGS AS TOOLS 
FOR IMPLEMENTING PROGRAMS. 
She believed that we have to do more 
than help people accept change—we must 
also help them see the need for bringing 
about change. As leaders we must know 
in what direction to lead. We need to 
struggle to get some sense of direction 
and determine what is a desirable direc- 
tion to go. It must be realistic, not too 
idealized. We need to make what is de- 
sirable a part of what we are all working 
together to achieve. Turning away from 
the traditional obligates us to know what 
direction to take—what is desirable family 
life in our society. 

There is a tremendous upsurge of in- 
terest in family life. We need, Dr. Lyle 
said, to recognize that all change is not 
necessarily improvement. Adult educators 
are “change agents.” As such we must 
have a sense of direction. This can only 
be philosophically determined. It cannot 
be set up through research—what is de- 
sirable is a value judgment. 

We are culture-bound. There is a good 
deal of bewilderment on the part of peo- 
ple. There is danger of accepting—becom- 
ing so tolerant of change that we have no 
inner-directed sense of direction. There 
are too many people trying to do what 
others are doing. 

Mass media not only reflects change 
but. it exerts pressure toward all being 
alike. It is, therefore, even more urgent 
that our adult education through mass 
media reflect whole truths. 

Dr. Lyle stated that a program will be 
sound only to the extent that it is based 
upon research. Where we have no re- 
search we have to make value judgments 
and go ahead. Adult programs will cease 
to be frills if we can have better and 
stronger bases of research. These should 
be found in many areas, as sociology, 
psychology, nutrition, etc. 

(1) Research gives us clues to cur- 
riculum building 

(a) Problems of potential students 

1. Inferred, what they need (in 
our opinion) 
2. Problems recognized by adults 
themselves 
(b) Research by sociologists 
1. Lorge, Anderson studies 
2. Havighurst’s developmental 
tasks 
(Please turn to page 227) 
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Anno nouncement 
Aemnitianaainaeih 
Announcement 
of National Training Laboratories’ 
15th Annual Summer Laboratory 


Sessions, Gould Academy-| 


Maine . .. in its world-renowned program, NTL 
maintains perhaps the highest staff-participant 
ratio of any comparable leadership training pro- 
grams in the country, with a faculty chosen from 
leading research and training centers, here and 
abroad, concerned with current human-relations 
problems. 
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UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION: 
A GUIDE TO POLICY 


By Renee and William Petersen. A 
project planned and directed by Warren 
Rovetch. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 1960. 288 pp. 
$5.50. 

Over the past fifty years, the economy, 
social structure, and educational system 
of the United States have all undergone a 
fundamental transformation. For many 
Americans, this rapid change has made 
possible a richer life, achieved by the 
vocational training and cultural orienta- 
tion their education gave them. For many 
others, however, the potential has not 
been realized; and both they as individ- 
uals and society as a whole suffer as a 
consequence. The under-educated  sec- 
tor of our population can be brought up 
to par only by offering it the opportu- 
nity to learn more. This book suggests 
that significant education for these adults 
is as worthy of public support as that of 
the primary school. 


This volume should be seriously con- 
sidered by those charged with the respon- 
sibility of educating adults as our nation 
demands that every individual should and 
must maintain his best level of perform- 
ance. University adult education is too 
important a job to be done casually or 
ineffectively, 

This book is divided into three different 
explorations of its central theme. The 
first deals with broad questions of uni- 
versity responsibility and policy, the sec- 
ond examines the implications of this ap- 
proach in the subject matter field of 
world affairs, and the third is a contri- 
bution to the slim body of literature deal- 
ing with the important organizational 
question of how general and cooperative 
extension may be brought within a single 
administrative framework. Underlying all 
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three essays, however, is the belief that 
university adult education has reached a 
fairly advanced level of maturity and 
should be taken seriously. 


Mr. and Mrs. Petersen and Mr. Rov- 
etch have done an outstanding job in 
pointing out the important strengths, 
weaknesses and problems besetting uni- 
versity adult education. This up-to-date 
appraisal of the field and the recommen- 
dations offered will be of interest and 
concern to all involyed with American 
education. 


TOOLS FOR PEACE 

By John M. Eklund, National Farm- 
ers Union. 1575 Sherman Street, Denver 
1, Colorado. 115 pp. Paperback. 1960. 

Americans believe that people can share 
an ever-rising standard of living and at 
the same time keep their freedoms and 
regard for individual rights. However, it 
is unrealistic to talk of these freedoms 
and expect much regard for them from 
any people who have too little to eat, 
too little to wear and too little to look 
forward to in the future. 


To feed, clothe, educate and develop the 
“have not” nations is the challenge of our 
times. The problems of hunger, disease, 
poverty, and ignorance cannot be put 
aside and the work of three specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, United 
Nations Children’s Fund and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization, is to deal with these 
urgent needs. To cope with these prob- 
lems the Farmers are represented in the 
work by two organizations, the National 
Farmers Union and the _ International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers. 
The IFAP is the voice of the farmer in 
international affairs and its members are 
“determined to secure the fullest co-op- 
eration between organizations of agricul- 
tural primary producers in meeting the 
optimum nutritional and consumptive re- 
quirements of the peoples of the world, 
and in improving the economic and so- 
cial status of all who live by and on the 
land.” 

This 1960 Farmers Union Junior Text 
points up most effectively the part that 
people’s organizations, and the members 
of them, can play in the world communi- 
ty. It is worthy of the attention of young 
and old alike as it outlines the funda- 
mental contribution farm people are mak- 
ing and will continue to make toward 
eliminating the causes of war. 


HOW TO INSTRUCT 
SUCCESSFULLY 

By Dr. Thomas F, Staton. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1960. 292 pp. $4.50. 

This book will be an aid for those de- 
siring to improve their teaching tech- 
niques in the area of adult education, pri- 
marily in personnel training programs for 
large corporations. How to Instruct Suc- 
cessfully begins with a discussion of the 
human factors confronting the instructor, 
and the psychological principles and con- 


cepts which underlie successful instruc- 
tion. Four major methods of instruction 
are explained, with directions for pre- 
paring and conducting instruction by each 
method. A procedure for organizing a 
mass of information, procedures, and ma- 
terial into a systematic educational pro- 
gram is outlined and suggestions are 
given for evaluating students and giving 
them individual guidance and counseling. 

The theoretical element of psychology 
is treated as background material for the 
more concrete suggestions and analysis 
concerned with the everyday teaching sit- 
uation. The author’s approach through- 
out the book is simple and practical. He 
gives reasons for each of his concrete 
suggestions. 


An up-to-date 
appraisal of the 
special needs of 


UNIVERSITY 
ADULT 
EDUCATION 


A Guide to Policy 


By RENEE PETERSEN 

and WILLIAM PETERSEN, 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


A Project Planned and Directed 
by WARREN ROVETCH 
Director, Education Research 
Associates. 


Restricted to university adult 
education, this volume is de- 
veloped from the single pre- 
mise: significant college-level 
education of adults is an im- 
portant task and a legitimate 
expression of higher education’s 
mission. As such, it must be 
cleansed of “university non- 
education for adults,” and pro- 
tected against commercialism 
and denigration by the rest of 
the campus. 

The authors, on the basis of 
extensive surveying, appraise 
current theory and practice in 
the field, and make construc- 
tive recommendations that will 
be important to university pres- 
idents, deans, and teachers of 
education, and to extension ad- 
ministrators and teachers. 

A timely guide to policy, this 
book suggests principles of 
operation for educational 
policy, financing, organization, 
and administration, introducing 
a new concept—‘“the total ex- 
tension function.” There is a 
478-item bibliography. 


$5.50 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York 16 
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THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN ART 

By Daniel M. Mendelowitz. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., New York, 
1960. 602 pp. $12.50. 

This well illustrated, comprehensive 
volume presents in an easily readable 
manner our country’s history as_ seen 
through the achievement of American art- 
ists. It provides a vital key to the ways 
in which national events and social prog- 
ress have shaped personal expression in 
American life. Beginning with Part I on 
the Arts of the Indians, the author treats 
interestingly, architecture, household arts, 
interior design, painting and the graphic 
arts for each of our historical periods. 

From the impressive architecture of 
the cliff dwellings in Mesa Verde to the 
contemporary designs of Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Edward Stone, the author 
makes clear not only where our architec- 
tural form has been and where it stands, 
but also what its future is likely to be. 
So he does for the other art forms. 

On architecture he says, “Whether man 
lives within the shadow of the skyscraper 
or in the open country, whether the most 
imposing structure in a community is the 
department store or the library depends 
upon the ultimate goals of the social 
order. The capacities of our technology 
to provide a benign environment and of 
our architects and designers to shape 
that environment have barely been 
touched.” 

Highlighted by 573 illustrations, care- 
fully chosen, the entire volume well 
serves the need for a broadly conceived 
introduction to the history of art in 
America. 

GLENN S. JENSEN. 


THE IMPACT OF EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION 

Edited by Wilbur Schramm, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1960, 247 
pp. $5.00. 

The chapters in this book are based 
upon studies supported by grants from 
the National Educational Television and 
Radio Center, 50 grants—in all for in- 
quiries into attitudes, motivation, audience 
composition and size, viewing habits, and 
others, relating to educational television. 
Examining this mass of information, Mr. 
Schramm says that the typical educational 
television viewer has, on the average, 
more education than the non-viewers, 
tends to operate on different norms than 
the non-viewer, is more likely to take 
part in civic organizations and public af- 
fairs, is more likely to exhibit “high- 
brow” cultural tastes and is more likely 
to be an “influential”. 

Although one chapter deals at length 
with “what makes a program interesting” 
it is not the intent of the book to arrive 
at final answers for programming, but 
rather to report the results of the nu- 
merous studies and to stimulate addi- 
tional experiments which may lead to a 
better understanding of the process and 
effects of mass communication. 


GLENN S. JENSEN. 


sey 
min. Bailey 


Ave., Hollywood, 


RESOURCES—A-V 


ALASKA’S MODERN AGRICULTURE 
lo m i. Col ror & W, Sound, a5 
‘ilms 6509 deLongpre 


$150 and $85. 


“Men build. Men destroy. Sur- 
viving men build again. Some- 
times there is no survival.” 


POWER AMONG MEN is a film that 
deals with the ideas and purposes of 
the more than 90 countries that com- 
prise the United Nations. It is a vivid 
portrayal of man's awesome powers: 
the power to build; the power to 
destroy. How has he used these forces 
in the past? How will he choose to 
use them in the future? 


Available in 16mm 90 minute and 
46 minute discussion version, in 
color or black and white. Write 
for brochure. 


LOUIS de ROCHEMONT ASSOCIATES 


FILM LIBRARY 


267 West 25th Street, Dept. AL 
New York 1 
ORegon 5-5330 


The story of farming in Alaska’s 
valleys. 


NIGERIA: NEW NATION 

16 mm., B & W, Sound, 28 min, Con- 
temporary Films, Inc., 267 West 25th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. $100. 

B.1.S. film on the background of 
independence. 


THE PHILIPPINES: 
LAND AND PEOPLE 

16 mm., Color or B & W., 14 min. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Ill. $150 and $75. 

A survey of one of the newest 
democracies. 


THE PLANTATION SOUTH 

16 mm., Color or B & W., Sound, 16 
min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, W il- 
mette, Ill. $180 or $90. 

History and development of antebellum 
South. 


BEN FRANKLIN SELLS TODAY 

16 mm., B & W., Sound, 23 min, Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Mich. $145. 


Human relations for sales training. 


THE COUNTRY FIDDLE #1 

16 mm., B & W., Sound, 30 min, Folk 
ways Records, 117 W. 46 St., New York, 
N.Y. $176. 


Folk musicians show regional techniques 


THE FIVE STRING BANJO 

16 mm., B & W., Sound, 40 min. Folk 
ways Records, 117 Ww. 45 Si... N cx Y ork, 
N. Y. $200. 

Thorough instruction in techniques of 
playing. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND 
APPLICATION OF WORK SAMPLING 
16 mm., B & W., 23 min. Industrial 
Education Film Library, 3 Palmer Sq., 
Princeton, N. J. $250. 
Of particular interest to training 
directors. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN ACTION 

16 mm., Color, 19 min. International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 332 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. $195. 

From Galileo to Dr. Jonas E. Salk; the 
six-step sequence is applied in the discov- 
ery and testing of the polio vaccine. 
General applicability of the scientific 
methods. 


NEWS FOR YOU 


For adults in citizenship and 
fundamental education classes 
Published weekly during school year 
News, issues of the day, interesting 
people, unusual events. Monthly re 

view quiz. 
Written with understanding of prob 
lems the foreigner has with the struc 
ture and vocabulary of English. Pre 
pared in the “literacy-journalism 
program of the School of Journalism of 
Syracuse University, Robert S. Laubach 
program director. Every issue field 
tested in the adult education classes 
of Syracuse public schools. 

$1.25 for 15 weeks 

Write for low rates on group 
subscriptions 
Free samples — State size of class 


NEWS FOR YOU, Box 131, 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Adult Leadership 
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Human Nature 
(Continued from page 2U8) 

tionship between its behavior and 
its environment so as to serve its 
needs; and fourth, a renewal of the 
cycle by changing the environment. 

The effective control of an orga- 
nization requires that wants and be- 
havior serve Leaders and 
educators can be very popular by 
catering to wants and neglecting 
needs, and very unpopular by 
stressing needs in contrast to wants. 

My next chart (C) is another 
doughnut. The organization wants 


needs. 


certain things, sizes up the situation 
in the environment, passes on in- 
formation, decides what ought to be 
done, moves itself to carry out the 
decision, and then behaves first by 
choosing goals appropriate to the 
decision, and means appropriate to 
the decision, and means appropriate 
to the goals; and, second, by acting 
appropriately upon the environment. 

The point is that an industrial or- 
ganization goes farther and farther, 
faster and faster. It changes the en- 
vironment, more and more, requir- 
ing faster and. faster cycles of valu- 
ation of wants, assessment of the 
situation and transmission of infor- 
mation; decision; motivation; goal- 
setting, means-choosing, and then 
action. This changes the environ- 
ment even more, and so it goes, 
faster and faster, like a nuclear ac- 
celerator, which successive 
“kicks” to particles, until the speed 
of light is approached. At the same 
time, there is a heightening of cen- 
trifugal force outward upon the en- 
vironment, a heightening of centri- 
force toward centralization, 
and increasing tension between the 


gives 


pedal 


two. 

Industrialism becomes the great- 
est cause of change in the environ- 
ment of industrialism. Industrial na- 
tions become the greatest facts in 
each other’s environments. And 
more and more nations are becom- 
ing more and more industrialized. 

Nations become ends, and indus- 
trialism becomes its own excuse for 
being, and the words of Captain 
Ahab in “Moby Dick” echo in my 
ears: 

“All my means are sane... . My 
object mad.” 

Again, I ask, who is doing sus- 
tained thinking about this? Our 
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Chart C 
INDUSTRIALIZATION'S THREAT TO STABILITY 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


INDUSTRIALIZATION CHANGES ENVIRONMENT 


MORE AND MORE 


© 


FASTER AND FASTER 


THE GREATEST CAUSE OF INSTABILITY 
IN INDUSTRIALISM’S ENVIRONMENT 
IS THE EFFECTS OF INDUSTRIALISM. 


grandchildren won’t be able to ig- 
nore this problem. 

My final illustrative problem is 
government. I want to take it off 
the simple-minded level of whether 
you prefer dictatorship or democ- 
racy. One doesn’t know instinctively 
how to be free—the way a new born 
colt knows how to stand up. One 
has to learn how—in painful proc- 
ess. There are more teachers of how 
to be deluded slaves than there are 
of how to be sceptical freemen. 

My own judgment is that a suc- 


cessful dictatorship is not possible 
in the long run in the modern world. 
Affairs are too complex for one man 
or a few men to manage. Successful 
management requires too many peo- 
ple to consent, to cooperate wil- 
lingly, to make contributions, to 
know what they are doing and why. 
Also human beings are too per- 
verse; they value life only because 
they value some other things more 
than life. 

Sut this doesn’t mean, of course, 
that there won't be attempts far 
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more effective than any we have yet 
known. In my judgment we haven’t 
seen a really scientific dictatorship 
yet—using all the electric needles of 
modern individual and group psy- 
chology and all the massive weapons 
in the arsenal of the modern mono- 
lithic party-state. There is nothing 
in Plato’s Republic, or Huxley’s 
Brave New World or Orwell’s 1984 
or Karp’s One that will not be tried. 
Try as dictators will, I am con- 
vinced that the complexity of af- 
fairs and the willingness of people 
to die will pull down the most im- 
posing and glittering edifice of tyr- 
anny. 

But this doesn’t mean that peo- 
ple can govern themselves. Liberty 
means release from restraint. This 
can be granted by others or won by 
force, like the bursting of a prison 
door. Effective freedom is different 
from liberty. It is the ability to 
make wise choices. It must be 
achieved by one’s self. It is a learned 
ability—the ability to know and wil- 
lingly do what one ought to do. 

We have seen in the Congo that 
“freedom” to many people meant 
not having to work, seizing cars, 
raping women, resuming ancient 
tribal wars. Does this sound invidi- 
ous? Consider one race, with a de- 
sire for land and with firearms forc- 
ibly deporting a thousand miles tens 
of thousands of a second race with 
bows and arrows, this second race 
taking with them as human cattle 
thousands of a third race. This was 
the banishment of the Five Civilized 
Indian Nations with their Negro 
slaves from the South to the West 
of the United States—and it was 
done within the memory of a man 
I used to know. And have we come 
to the end of the road today? Is not 
the road getting increasingly diffi- 
cult ? 

Referring to my doughnut chart 
(C) again, usually 
thought of in terms of specifics 


freedom is 


specific wants, specific goals, spe- 
cific means. “I want to be free.” “I 
want to avoid slavery.” “My goal is 
to overthrow the tyrant.” “My goal 
is to defeat the aggressor.” But, 
after the achievement of the specific 
goal satisfies the specific want, life 
day after day. Freedom is 

Effective freedom is the 


goes on 
a process. 
maintenance of 


dynamic system. 


Are our wants wise in terms of our 
needs? Is our assessment of the sit- 
uation correct? Is our information 
sufficient and accurate? Do we 
make the right decisions? Are we 
moved by the right drives? Are our 
goals well set? Are our means ap- 
propriate? Do we strive with com- 
mitment and skill? Freedom is not 
the firecrackers on the Fourth of 
July. Freedom is cleaning up on the 
5th of July. 

We the American people should 
worry because so much talent and 
money are being used to make us 
want things that we don’t need or 
that are harmful to us. We should 
worry because most of the mass 
media upon which we rely for as- 
sessment, information and decision 
have money-making as their major 
purpose. We should worry that so 
many of the appeals to our motiva- 
tion are either specifically selfish or 
generally negative—to hate, to fear, 
to derision. 

It’s not enough to reply, “That's 
the way people are,” because if 
that’s the way people are, we aren’t 
going to be free. People can demol- 
ish the structures of tyranny, how- 
ever elaborate and _ intricate—but 
can people sustain the process of 
freedom? To do so, man must tran- 
scend himself and to transcend him- 
self, he must understand himself 
better than he does. 

Sir Goeffrey Vickers envisions a 
future historian asking of our age, 
“Why, when its inner space, socially 
and individually, was so manifestly 
unexplored and unclaimed, did our 
age spend so vast a share of human 
and material resources on exploring 
the barren void outside the atmos- 
phere? Was it not that here was the 
only remaining field in which man 
could remain aloof from his subject 
matter, a still non-participant ob- 
server 2” 

The mind is not a “non-partici- 
pant observer.” It seizes with all of 
the senses that have names and 
many that are unnamed. It shapes 
all of the present and the remem- 
bered past and the anticipated fu- 
ture, and imagined times and things 

shapes a self and a world that are 
one. All knowing is a relationship 
between the mind and the “sur- 
round,” a process in which the mind 


is a creator, bound by and yet free 
from time-space. 

The distinctive character of mod- 
ern thought is that it deals with 
process. Process means not things, 
but happenings—not structures, but 
relationships. 

Fire is a process. Men have al- 
ways been haunted by an instinct of 
analogy between life and fire (“Put 
out the light, and then put out the 
light!’’). And between knowledge 
and fire: Prometheus, whose name 
means “foresight”, stole fire from 
the gods and gave it to man so that 
they could be god-like. Life is a 
process. The mind is a process. 

The mind has many senses—of 
space and time and inner conditions. 
The mind has rhythms; some of 
them can be made visible and audi- 
ble through electronics. 

The mind has mysteries we are 
just beginning to explore—a_ re- 
spectful study of extrasensory per- 
ception and yoga is just in its in- 
fancy. Major discoveries may come 
at any time. We may learn some- 
thing about the mysteries of intui- 
tion and creativity. We may learn 
how to release the fabulous powers 
that are visible in geniuses and that 
each of us, from our dreams, knows 
lie within. 

The day a man lands on the 
moon, we should drop our eyes in 
shame that after 5,000 years of re- 
corded history, we so little know 
how to free the mind and personal- 
ity of man, 


Between the under and the upper 
blue 

All day the seagulls 
swerve and soar, 


climb and 


Are intersecting arc, curve over 
curve. 


And you may watch them weaving 
a long time 

And never see their pattern twice 
the same 

And never see 
imperfect. 


their pattern once 


Take any moment they are in the 
air. 

If you could change them, if you 
had the power, 

How would you place them other 
than they are? 


Adult Leadership 
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What we have labored all our lives 
to have 

And failed, these birds effortlessly 
achieve : 

Freedom that flows in form and still 
is free.* 


This has been my thesis: Man has 
reached a point where he must tran- 
scend himself, and he must do so in 
full awareness of what he wants to 
do. Education is the sole instrument 
he has. 

I’ve asked myself what realisti- 
cally might be accomplished in edu- 
cation in the United States during 
the next 20 years, and I will now 
speak as though I were speaking to 
you in 1980. 

Those now coming into maturity 
can be said to be the first modern 
generation; they are the first fully 
to grasp and accept the implications 
of the movements that began with 
what is called the Renaissance. They 
are at home with complexity. They 
take change for granted. They have 
been educated for it. They will 
continue to educate themselves for 
it. They will educate their children 
to continue to educate themselves 
for it. 

Continue to educate themselves: 
That’s the key. Now let’s not over- 
state the case. Few of the older peo- 
ple today do; somewhat more of 
the middle-aged people do; consid- 
erably more of the young adults do; 
and all the schooling of young peo- 
ple is designed to have them keep 
on educating themselves. So there’s 
the trend. The future looks good— 
say, around 2100—for everybody to 
do so. There is no doubt that the 
public attitude toward education has 
changed. Instead of being regarded 
as education in itself, formal school- 
ing is now regarded as an initiation 
into education. And adult education, 
while it is still many things, is now 
regarded importantly as the real 
education of highly prepared, highly 
effective people. Even the words are 
changing. More and more, “contin- 
uing education” is the phrase used, 
and at times one can even risk the 
simple noun “education” without be- 
ing misunderstood. (Perhaps in an- 

other generation all adjectives will be 


*“Seagulls”’ from The Sound I List- 


ened For, by Robert Francis, Amherst, 
Mass., 1943. 
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dropped, and “education” will mean 
the life-long process. But this is 
speculation.) How did this change 
in attitude and conception come 
about ? 

It came about through the adult 
generations. It is now clear that it 
could have taken place in no other 
way. If the adults had not grasped 
the idea of continuing education for 
themselves, they could not have in- 
stilled it in their children; if their 
children’s conception of education 
had been static, their ‘‘education”’ 
would have been quickly out-of- 
date, no matter how excellent their 
schooling. But this was not clear to 
many people—in fact, it was con- 
trary to the popular thinking, even 
among recently as 
1960. 

The change came about through 
couperative efforts between leading 
educators and leaders in other areas 
of national life. What this amounted 
to was the discovery by many lead- 
ers in the areas of action that edu- 
cation is too important to leave to 
the educators, and the discovery by 
many educators that action is too 
important to leave to “men of af- 
fairs.” There was another discovery, 
made by specialists in many fields: 
That they needed to know more 
than their specialties, and lay peo- 
ple needed to know more about their 
specialties. 


educators, as 


Among educational institutions, 
leadership came chiefly from the 
universities. This seems logical now 

that the institutions of higher 
learning should continue their rela- 
tionships with those who have re- 
ceived the most formal education, 
not only to help them continue their 
own education, but also to provide 
opportunities for others. 

It may be well to remind our- 
selves of developments during the 
past two decades in education about 
education. 

Universities began with their own 
trustees, administrators and faculty, 
on the thesis—now commonplace— 
that continuing education was not 
just for “the other guy,” but was 
also for themselves, because of their 
heavy responsibilities. 

This same logic was persuasive 
with superintendents and 
teachers of the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. They had greater 


sche € y 


responsibilities ; therefore, they were 
more in need of continuing educa- 
tion. One of their responsibilities 
was to inculate the concept and es- 
tablish the practice of continuing 
education, not by precept, but by 
example. 

And the logic was extended—first 
to parents in their own lives: Since 
they have primary responsibility for 


their children, in the interests of 
their children’s education, they 
should continue their own educa- 


tion. And then the logic was ex~ 
tended to the community. 

Education came to be regarded as 
it is now, not only a life-long proc- 
ess, but also a life-wide occurrence. 
We must remember that in the ob- 
solete thinking, education was con- 
sidered not only terminal in time, 
but also specialized in function—as- 
signed to the schools, therefore ig- 
norable by other institutions and 
agencies. When both of these com- 
partments began to break down, 
adults concerned with the education 
of the young began to examine the 
educative effects of all influences, 
and to consider how these could be 
turned to serve rather than to de- 
feat their purposes. 

This was one of the main forces 
in the remarkable drive for 
munity and regional planning and 
development which is now getting 
“in orbit”. 


com- 


It was also a major impetus in 
the changes that are coming about 
in the commercial media of 
communications. 


mass 


The university is now a full part- 
ner in education with the leaders in 
all of our major social groups—gov- 
ernment, business, labor, agricul- 
ture, the professions and the voca- 
tions. 

A logic was working here, too. 
The first step was the realization 
that even to keep up with develop- 
ments in their own fields, adults had 
to keep on learning. The second 
step was the realization that to be 
effective, adults—particularly those 
with heavy responsibilities—needed 
to know more than their specialties. 
The university helped here. The 
third step was the dawning realiza- 
tion (and it is still early in the morn- 
ing) that in a free society all insti- 
tutions and agencies have both a re- 
sponsibility for and a stake in the 
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welfare of the individual on the one 
hand and the nation on the other. 
This is the level on which the uni- 
versity has made and can make its 
greatest contribution. 

What is emerging is the concept 
of the educative society—all of 
whose members and institutions are 
concerned with what they are doing 
to help individuals become the best 
they are capable of, and what they 
are doing to help the nation fulfill 
its promise and its destiny. 

The university played the key 
role in reorienting formal schooling 
to the conception of initiation for 
continuing education and also in 
changing the conception of adult 
education. 

One aspect of this was the pro- 
fessionalization of adult education. 
Knowledge of the psychology of 
adult learning is advancing rapidly. 
We now know as much about the 
several stages of adulthood as was 
known about the several stages of 
childhood in 1950 
good bit. Professors of adult educa- 
tion now are familiar and respected 
figures. In their work they avail 
themselves of all the 


which was a 


human re- 
sources of the university, and the 
several parts of the university call 
upon them in their 
with adult chentele. 


relationships 


The university helps other edu- 
cational institutions and agencies 
public schools, community colleges, 
libraries, etc-—in their adult educa- 
tion. Similarly it helps other insti- 
tutions and 
corporations, 


agencies—government, 
unions, the 


sions, voluntary organizations, etc., 


pre ifes- 


in their own programs of adult edu- 
cation. It does so, not as a service 
station, but in its integrity, insisting 
on education for its own sake, and 
education aimed at the goals of in- 
dividual fulfillment on the one hand, 
and the general welfare of the so- 
ciety on the other. 

Among voluntary organizations, 
the university has not ignored its 
own—the alumni. We are familiar 
now with the arrangements between 
universities in various parts of the 
country reciprocally to provide edu- 
alumni, 
so familiar indeed that it is amusing 


cational opportunities for 
to recall what most alumni newslet- 
ters and most class reunions were 


like a generation ago. The first were 


mainly sports blurbs and appeals 
for funds. 
cessfully pathetic attempts to recap- 


The second were unsuc- 


ture the past and successfully alco- 
holic attempts to ignore the future. 

All institutions and agencies to- 
gether present wide opportunities 
for individual adults in the several 
stages of their maturity—25 to 35, 
35 to 50, 50 to 65, and 65 plus. 

In continuing education both the 
personal communications and the 
mass media of communications are 
much more effectively 
than they were a generation ago. 


now used 


Many institutions and organiza- 
methods and 
media have helped bring about the 
world-mindedness of the American 
people and the Copernican revolu- 
tion in their attitude toward the 


tions using many 


cosmos. 

This is a voice from “The Next 
America.” That is the title of a book 
by Lyman Bryson, and from it came 
the title of this speech—“The Next 
Human Nature’’—which I give in 
his memory. Lyman, who died last 
year, lives in the excellence which 
he brought out in people. 

In “The Next America,” he 
wrote, “The possibilities of a world 
civilization need its prize example, 
and The Next America will have to 
be achieved . . . what is democracy 
for, if not to take men as they are 
and by ing loose their ener- 


4 


break 


gies, make them what they can be? 


“The sense of this achievement, 
then, if we succeed, will be in the 
lives of many men, not in the preci- 
ous few, nor in precious works, al- 
though they may come by the grace 
of genius. The important purposes 
and ultimate values that we 
the way for will be those we work 


clear 


at together but realize in individual 
experience by freedom of choice and 
the chance to learn.” 

The life of Lyman Bryson is our 
prize example of how adult educa- 
tion can be gotten into the blood 
stream of American thought and 
American action. 

« K K 

If one looks at life in its four di- 
mensions, this is what one sees. In 
one dimension one sees many extra- 
ordinary people contemptuous of 
ordinary people and many ordinary 
people fearful or suspicious of ex- 
cellence of the mind. In a second 


dimension, one sees barriers to com- 
munication between specialist and 
specialist. In a third dimension, one 
sees everybody living as a specialist 
in some sense and as layman in al- 
most all other senses; the question 
is what kind of layman? ignorant or 
literate? indifferent or curious? In 
the fourth dimension, one sees the 
world becoming ever more com- 
plex and knowledge ever more 
fractioned, moving deeper into a 
world whose mastery requires 
breadth, depth, length and whole- 
ness, and this, if the mastery is to 
be through self-government, _ re- 
quired of ever greater numbers of 
people. 

Those who strive to encourage 
and help mature men and women 
continually to broaden, deepen and 
extend their understanding and 
knowledge of the world, ceaselessly 
to discover and develop themselves 

these do a work essential to sur- 
vival with freedom—a work as im- 
portant and as honorable as any 
human endeavor. 

S # * 


National 
Observatory in West 
tried to signals 
from other solar systems. This was 


Last June the Radio 
Astronomy 
Virginia receive 
the first investigation of the possi- 
bility that beings more intelligent 
than mankind may be trying to get 
in touch with us. How “reality” and 
“fantasy” blur! How man’s achieve- 
ments at the same time humble him 
and lure him on! 

Suppose we do “tune in” pat- 
terned signals. Sent at least a hun- 
dred years ago, deciphered at last, 
what might the message be? Per- 
haps comparable to the first words 
heard over the telephone, ‘Watson, 
come here, I want you.” Or, per- 
haps, the code, ‘““Mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin.” 

A modern interpretation would 
read upon the banquet wall, “You 
have numbered, numbered; you 
have weighed, you are divided.” We 
are divided: divided from the cos- 
mos, divided from the 
earth we ravage, divided in our 
humanity and within ourselves. 

And yet, we are brother to the 
senseless rock 


bounteous 


whose stuff is our 
bodies’ stuff—and sister to the in- 
satiable shrew—which agitates with 
the same forces that will not give us 
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rest. Logarithmically, we are half- 
way in size between the electron and 
the Milky Way, and the span of 
our lives is halfway between the 
duration of a meson and the cycle 
of the universe. We are this, and 
more than this, and always more. 
We are Aeolian harps. Our beings 
orchestrate the soundless “music of 
the spheres”—and not just to echo, 
but also to compose. We create ex- 
pressions of forms even beyond 
those hidden in the crystals of the 
snowflake and the spirals of the 
galaxies, in the spectrum of the 
stars and the impulses of the brain 

old forms and new, forms yet 
undiscovered and unmade. Our be- 
ing is a perpetual perishing and a 
boundless becoming. At times we 
catch a glance; is it starlight re- 
flected on the water, or the image 
of eternity? In a measure we can 
choose and realize what we will 
to be. 

We have foes—around us and 
within. But our real foes are not 
the perennial Medes and Persians; 
they are hunger and disease, igno- 
rance and insensitivity, hate and the 
lust for power—all the curbs and 
blights that keep us from becoming 
and helping each other to become 
the best we can be. 

We don’t know that there are be- 
ings on other planets. We do know 
that there are human beings on 
ours. We don’t know much about 
our essential humanness. Masters of 
analogy, we are also its dupes. We 
have likened ourselves to minerals, 
vegetables, and animals; to ma- 
chines and processes; to beasts 
and angels, to devils and to gods- 
all true in part, all false in sum. 
“There’s absolutely nothing like” a 
human being, except a human being, 
and each individually unique. What 
each of us and all of us and our 
common species—what we can be- 
come we can now imagine only as 
dimly as the Australian bushman 
sees the Magellanic Clouds. 

Might we exchange trivia with 
alien forms of life a hundred light 
years away before we communicate 
essentials with our own kind across 
the tracks, across the creeds, across 
the color barrier and across the 
barbed wire fence? 

We will sweep all the frequencies 
of the sky. Will we hearken to the 
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counsels of our hearts? We will 
puzzle endlessly over static from 
space. Will we ponder the prompt- 
ings of our poets and heed the in- 
sights of our saints? 
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Observations 

(Continued from page 210) 
sition to the goals and the methods of 
social work and of community de- 
velopment. Controversy is rare. In 
the associations (and to an extent 
even in the churches) what is pub- 
lished and said tends more to please 
the readers or listeners and to ap- 
prove their way of life than to lead 
them to think about it. What are the 
practical implications of the demo- 
cratic ideal—and to a certain extent 
of religious faith? Should they not 
question the justification of the acts 
of daily life? Challenge the satisfied 
conscience of the businessman and 
the naive national optimism ? 

It is important to note that the 
racial conflicts and the labor con- 
flicts force the community organizers 
to positions that bring into question 
the actual structure of the nation. 
But there, too, one can only regret 
the tendency, coming from the social 
sciences, to explain these conflicts 
in abstract terms, to dehumanize 
them under the false pretext of gen- 
eralization and objectivity. It is thus 
that the opposition of the inhabitants 
of a white neighborhood to the en- 
trance of Negroes is explained in 
terms of cultural differences or a 
strike of workers in terms of faulty 
communications. This pseudo-scien- 
tific vocabulary and the so-called 
higher levels of abstraction inad- 
equately supported by empirical data 
not only explain nothing but avoid 
an analysis of the basic causes of 
conflict, a value judgment, and a 
clear stand or position. 

A healthy opposition thus seems 
needed to move beyond the emphasis 
on techniques and get at the finali- 
ties of action; to deny vigorously 
that the sole pursuit of objects use- 
ful to existence is enough to make 
life useful and exciting; to breathe 
in a new content in the work of the 
innumerable social workers for many 
of whom their profession seems no 
longer a vocation but only a good 
job; to substitute in the perspectives 
of community development civic tm- 


provement for the mere improve- 
ment of the standard of living. 


International Implications 

1 de not believe that the issues 
involved here are visionary or the 
product of lingering idealism. They 
seem to me, on the contrary, crucial 
today, perhaps not so much in the 
United States itself as in the coun- 
tries where the future of American 
democracy is at stake. | am thinking 
of the under-developed countries 
where the United States is trying 
to recreate a pioneer ideal which, 
among themselves, leads only to the 
conservation of their institutions and 
not, as we have just seen, to their 
perfecting. For, indeed, where are 
the great projects capable of arous- 
ing the enthusiasm of the nation 
in domestic affairs as in foreign aid? 
What are the new stages of prog- 
ress? Is there another TVA to build 
in the country and especially in a 
foreign country? One can’t help 
subscribing to the opinion of W. H. 
Judd, representative from Minne- 
sota, and applying it to community 
development: “ although the 
United States has spent enormous 
sums on financial and human plans 
in all parts of the world, they have 
done it not to change the course of 
history but rather to prevent it from 
changing.” 

It is this conservatism—this im- 
mobilism—that I wish to challenge. 
Conservatism and _ rigidity—as_ to 
values and as to methods--seem 
tied to modes of life which are found 
neither in Europe (except perhaps 
in Scandinavia and Switzerland) 
nor in the less developed countries. 
To seek participation of people in 
attaining ends expressed in_ these 
terms seems to go in a sense counter 
to the deep aspirations of the people 
addressed. In their eyes (excepting 
a limited part of the middle classes ) 
what do a higher education, for in- 
stance, a better economic efficiency, 
an improvement in their lot offer? 
These are only the means to place at 
the service of a collective destiny, a 
final goal which goes beyond the in- 
dividuals, as the Revolution repre- 
sented the only true goal only fifty 
years ago for our working classes. 
The man of our rich, well nourished, 
fed up civilizations has lost the final 
social and collective goal and has 
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converted into individual goals what 
he once considered as means. Per 
haps each nation passes thus through 
a mythical phase when it emerges 
from its darkest misery. And the ex- 
plosion which intervenes to replace 
a secular resignation has always 
taken the form of violence against 
the established power (be it founded 
on traditional class distinctions, on 
wealth, on colonialism, or on big 
corporations) as recently in Cuba. 
The great opportunity of the West 
would perhaps be just this—that 
aiter having awakened these forces, 
it channels them into great works at 
the base of the modern economy and 
thereby removes the obstacles formed 
by the local conservative hierarchies 
and the ancestral servitudes (land di 
vision, hereditary inequalities, etc. ). 
Do we not forget too often that our 
countries did not avoid conflict in 
their own industrial revolution and 
that before building up our econo 
mies they had to destroy the vestiges 


of feudalism? Despite the grandeur 
“er 


of their message, Pennsylvania was 
not built by the friendliness of the 
Quakers alone! 

You may say that these problems 
have nothing to do with community 
development but are the province of 
political economics, that the develop- 
ment of communities spends its ef- 
fort at the local level in the field of 
improvements attainable without im 
portant structural 
do not think so and it is here that 


reforms, etc. | 


the rigidity of our methods and the 
extreme specialization of our tech- 

es are concerned when we 1m 
pose them on people for whom the 
antiquated conditions of life do not 
yet permit separation of the social, 
the economic, the religious, the po- 
litical, etc. What do we do when we 
decide priorities of action and or- 
ders of urgency that are artificial at 
this level of civilization? Do the 
modes of segmented participation 
that we have developed correspond 
to the needs for total participation 
in multi-purpose, informal groups 
uch as we observe in the least 
developed layers and parts of our 
rich countries ? 

The problem is not only Ameri 
can. The cultural differences between 
the United States and the new coun- 
tries are simply more accentuated 
and thus more apparent than those 
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which separate our own countries 
from them. Moreover, the United 
States has contributed more than all 
the countries to the theory of com- 
munity development: at the level of 
ideas American universities have re- 
ceived our students and through 
travel scholarships have generously 
received our community organizers ; 
at the practical level the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, 
the private organizations, and the 
very active participation in United 
Nations activities have made it pos- 
sible to send U. S. community de- 
velopment workers throughout the 
world. The processes of community 
development and its very vocabulary 
owe much to the United States. But 
community development, without yet 
shaking off these special national 
origins, tends more and more to be 
come internationalized and to be- 
come a methodological contribution 
of the entire West. There is yet to 
be made of it a philosophy explain 
ing the social conditions and inte 
grating our respect for liberty with 
the aspirations for justice and equal 
ity of those for whom it is destined. 
Only a synthesis of this type could, 
accordit g to W. H. Judd, help 
change the course of history. 

The lack of curiosity about for- 
eign countries and ignorance about 
their problems found in many Ameri 
can associations for community de 
velopment not directly related to 
overseas programs could sometimes 
make one doubt the validity of a 
contribution of this country to this 
philosophy of community develop- 
ment. Not only is one too often per- 
suaded that the American system is 
the best and the only possible one 
everywhere but one is forbidden to 
think that it can be questioned. It 
is, alas, these deep attitudes that ac- 
company \merican consult- 
experts 


many 
ants and when they go 
abroad. Beyond their speciality, their 
expertness, what have they to offer 
at the human level? Their ‘‘other- 
directed friendliness,” very quickly 
judged superficial, is not enough to 
conceal the lack of an ideal larger 
than that of the mere improvement 
of the standard of living. (One must, 
however, mention the effort of cul- 
tural anthropology to introduce these 
experts to the culture of the people 
served though without much effect 
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in integrating them into their lives 
on a human level.) 

I remember an evening with 
friends in California whom I per- 
haps shocked by my conviction re- 
garding the importance of an ideal 

in the sense of an orientation or 
direction for life—as opposed to 
methods alone. It seemed to me that 
they were conscious, too, that their 
country has in its hands the power 
to direct a part of the world but 
that it does not know where to di- 
rect it; that its prosperity has stifled 
its dynamism; that the spread of 
air conditioning and big automobiles 
might hold back the end of a cer- 
tain type of society but in no case 
lead it another destiny. 
Through these reflections I felt also 
that they understood—in part—that 
the sentiments inspired by their 
standard of living and their achieve- 
ments in the foreigner are almost 


towards 


always admiration but much more 
rarely true friendship. 


A Challenge Shared 

The United States possesses in 
its associations an admirable tool for 
social change. The first human set- 
tlements in this country were noth- 
ing but associations with certain po- 
litical power, and the creation of the 
States represented their natural ex- 
tension. Even today the ease with 
which these associations organize 
themselves as soon as a need arises 
and the complete liberty under the 
law in this matter continues the tra- 
dition of self-help of the Colonies. 
Each individual can find something 
to satisfy his taste for leadership or 
his need for commitment. That they 
tend, once organized, to evolve with- 
out the control of the members, that 
their directors acquire too great a 
power thanks to the apathy of the 
majority, that they play so much the 
role of pressure group and do harm 
to the sound conduct of democracy 
(I think especially of the powerful 
economic associations) or, on the 
other hand, that they serve to con- 
ceal under an apparent power (I 
think of the associations of com- 
munity development and of social 
work) the conservatism of powerful 
groups of interests, all these tend- 
encies are found more or less in 
Europe. And we, too, although with 
less uniformity and unanimity, run 
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the risk of being taken in by our 
own propaganda and of confusing 
our imperfectly democratic or only 
pseudo-democratic systems (as much 
at the group as at the national level ) 
with the idea that we have set be- 
fore ourselves of true democracy and 
that we try to realize with the little 
idealism and conviction remaining 
with us—little in comparison with 
the great hopes and enthusiasm of 
the peoples of the newly independ- 
ent countries. 

That finally is the lesson of our 
study tour—imuch too brief and not 
escaping personal bias and_ hasty 
judgments—-that it makes us under- 
stand better by reflecting the prob- 
lems that are raised in our own 
country. 

<i s ie . 


The Church 
(Continued from page 212) 

guesses that there may be a selec- 
tivity factor operating in bringing 
overly aggressive and militant peo- 
ple to the laboratories in the first 
place. It may be that the training 
produces a kind of pendulum effect 
in which participants go from one 
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extreme view of leadership to an- 
other extreme view. The consistency 
with which participants moved away 
from aggressive views of leadership 
indicates a clear trend of the train- 
ing. This may or may not be a per- 
manent shift in attitude. Further 
analysis of the follow-up data may 
provide some suggestions for inter- 
preting this finding. 

(4) Integration: The data here 
clearly indicate that the participants 
saw themselves as being helped in 
integrating their learnings into their 
back-home lives. After six months 
over 50 per cent of the participants 
who responded to the mailing indi- 
cated that their major human rela- 
tions problem (as listed at the be- 
ginning of the laboratory) had been 
solved. Another approximately 40 
per cent stated that they had re- 
ceived considerable help in diagnos- 
ing the situation, seeing roles taken 
by others and themselves, in under- 
standing themselves and in seeing 
the importance of group problem- 
solving. About 30 per cent reported 
that the laboratory had been help- 
ful to them in many ways but had 
not helped them solve their major 
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problem as listed early in the train- 
ing. It is quite clear that participants 
saw the training as helpful and that 
they felt that they were able to in- 
tegrate their learnings into their 
back-home problems. No corrobo- 
rative validity data are available on 
this point. 

(5) Redemptive fellowship: Re- 
sults in this area of evaluation are 
not clear. Certain ambiguities in the 
concept of redemptive fellowship be- 
came a barrier to a clear statement 
of the problem as well as to an anal- 
ysis of the data. There was general 
agreement that an important area of 
concern for human relations train- 
ing in religious organizations was 
being explored. The concept of re- 
demptive fellowship is essentially a 
religious one, but there was some 
agreement among participants that 
better relationships among group 
members evidenced by more ac- 
ceptance and a more honest expres- 
sion of feeling would increase the 
possibilities for a group to become 
redemptive in nature. One clear 
finding was that participants’ con- 
ceptions and levels of aspiration 
about the redemptive fellowship in 
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their local church groups underwent 
great changes. They tended to see 
the important elements of the re- 
demptive community missing in the 
churches ministers, had 
seen. A heightened sense of the pos- 
sibilities of local church action and 
of the shortcomings of such action 
seemed to be with the 
training. We are unable to tell how 
much this 


they, as 


achieved 


heightened 
will be translated into action. 


awareness 


(6) Values: An instrument de- 
vised at the Boston Center was used 
to measure changes in value sys- 
tems. The data on these administra- 
tions have not as yet been analyzed. 
application: In 
gathering data upon this aspect of 
the evaluation, colleagues of 


(7) Back-home 


each 
participant were questioned at three 
and at six months after the train- 
ing. The participants 
were also given similar questions at 


themselves 


the same intervals. Back-home col- 
leagues, two for each participant, 
participants 
themselves while at the laboratory. 


were chosen by the 
They were asked to choose people 
who were not at the laboratory and 
who could know about the behavior 
and attitudes of the participant. In 
general these respondents indicated 
that the participant had 
found new meaning in his interper 


average 


sonal relationships. They indicated 
that about 80 per cent of the par 
ticipants had shown new understand- 
ings. Three per cent were reported 
as not having changed in their in 
terpersonal relationships. Colleagues 
reported that 77 per cent of the par- 
ticipants were more democratic, less 
domineering, more open to sugges 
tion and willing to share leadership. 
Five per cent were reported to be 
unchanged on this constellation of 
behaviors. 

\mong the participants themselves 
after three months about 90 per cent 
reported carry-over to their “regu- 
lar jobs”. Eleven per cent reported 
no carry-over to their back-home 
situation. When the colleagues of 
the participants in the first labora 
tory were asked if they would rec- 
ommend that future laboratories of 
this kind be held they answered 
avorably in 85 per cent of the cases. 


f. 
Fifteen per cent did not answer this 


question, thus indicating negative 


or neutral attitudes. One complicat- 


that fre- 
quently accompanies intensive train- 


ing factor is the “glow” 
ing of this kind. This “glow” how- 


ever was evident three and_= six 


months after the training and at 
least indicates some permanence in 
the reactions. Some responses were 
extremely enthusiastic. One, for in- 
stance, said that: this was the great- 
est experience for him since the be- 
ginning of his ministry. 


What for the Future? 

Those who planned these labora- 
Methodist Church 
were encouraged by the preliminary 


tories for the 


analyses of the data. These data tend 
similar 
training laboratories given by other 


to confirm responses to 
denominations and other organiza 
tions. While solid data about changes 
in behavior are lacking there is 
enough evidence of changes in atti 
tudes and perceptions to indicate the 
likelihood that this kind of training 
effects 


upon the accomplishment of minis 


will have some permanent 
terial goals of the participants in the 
training. 

The Church plans to continue this 
kind of training and to make con- 
tinual evaluation of the effect upon 
the participants. 

In several evaluation sessions sub- 
sequent to the training and to the 
analyses of the data the staff reached 
two conclusions with new force and 
urgency. One conclusion has to do 
with the urgent need on the part of 
the ministry for this type of supple- 
mentary training and the obvious 
applicability — of relations 
training to much that is the func- 
tion of the minister in the church. 


human 


Another conclusion has to do with 
the exciting possibilities in human 
relations training for increasing the 
productivity and effectiveness of the 
lay people in the church. The staff 
has the 
future directions: 


following questions about 


(1) Should the Seminaries make 
human relations training a part of 
their curriculum and training for 
the future generation of ministers ? 

(2) Should ministers receive this 
kind of training in secular institu- 
tions where they would have to min- 
gle with other adult educators, or 
can they gain more by homogeneous 
training with other ministers ? 


(3) Would human relations train- 
ing evoke a more effective and re- 
sponsible lay leadership, assuming 
that ministers also be trained to 
allow the laiety to use their resour- 
ces fully ? 

(4+) Would human relations train- 
ing substantially help the church to 
“re-tool” so that it might assume a 
more influential role in a changing 
sé ciety ? 

(5) Is it possible that the church 
can utilize social science to become 
a more effective “redemptive” force 
in the modern world? 

It is the belief of some that if the 
modern church is to meet the chal- 
lenge of this changing world it must 
more skilled at 
with individuals and 


become working 
with groups 
and better able to allow increasing 
responsibility in 
lay people. In the development of 
such experimental laboratories in 
human relations as reported herein 
the General Board of Education 
feels that it is moving in the direc 


productivity and 


tion of meeting this challenge. 


a @ je 


Writing for New Literates 

Baylor University (Waco, Texas) is 
now offering a new correspondence course 
in WRITING FOR NEW LITER- 
ATES. The course is numbered L.5S 
215 and is given by Prof. Richard W 
Cortright, Director of the Baylor Lit 
eracy Center, It carries 3 semester hours 
of university credit. Up to 12 months 
are allowed for completing the course 
The cost is thirty dollars. 

There are 10,000,000 adult functional 
illiterates in the United States, and an 
other 10,000,000 adults who have less 
than a 7th grade education. The reading 
audience for easy, well-written and 
illustrated books, pamphlets, and stories 
is very great. 

Members of the course will write and 
produce materials for new literates, and 
will take part in the program of the 
Western Writers Guild. 


Africa 

Educational problems of tropical Africa 
are getting top consideration from the 
UNESCO General Conference now in 
session. The independent states of Africa 
have about 68,000,000 persons and_ the 
levels of education and literacy are low. 
Roughly $5,000,000 may be devoted by the 
UN and UNESCO to African education 
in the next two years. Projects in pros- 
pect are a training school for educational 
leaders and a center for the study of 
school building problems. 


Adult Leadership 
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Binghamton-Fall Training Conference 


The Business and Industry Section of 
the AEA joined the Industrial Training 
Council of New York and the Bingham- 
ton, N. Y¥. Chamber of Commerce In- 
dustrial Council in sponsoring a Fall 
Training Conference, December 1 - 2. 
Eighty-eight training and education per- 
sons from the Central and Southern Tier 
areas of New York State attended the 
two-day conference held at the Sheraton 
Inn, Binghamton, New York. The con- 
ference theme was “Tomorrow's Training 
Techniques”. 

W. A. WILKINS, co-chairman of the 
AEA Business and Industry Section, 
presided at the opening luncheon meet- 
ing. Work shop sessions were held on 
the following subjects: Retraining for 
Tomorrow’s Technology; Management 
Simulation Game (conducted by the Data 
Processing Education staff at the IBM 
Endicott Education Center); Future De- 
velopment Through Listening—A Grow- 
ing Training Function; and A-V Aids 
in Training. Work shop leaders were 
Erwin Minter and Ricwarp ExLer of 
the General Electric Company, Camp- 
BELL ConNELLY, IBM Owego, Dr. Joun 
McCavurety and Proressor F. F. Forr- 
MAN of the Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions School, Cornell University. 

Dr. Ropert W. Roop, Vice-President 
of the General Atronics Company, spoke 
on Teaching Machines and Industrial 
Training at the dinner session. Luncheon 
speakers included Dr. Dwayne Orrvon, 
Editor of “Think” magazine and Prorrs- 
sor FoLrTM an, 


Colleges to Seek New U. S. 
Peace Goals 

A nation wide effort to stimulate fresh 
and imaginative thinking on United States 
initiatives to advance world peace will 
shortly get under way on the campuses 
of a number of universities and colleges. 
Special conferences, seminars, workshops, 
and convocations with national and in- 
ternational leaders as well as faculty and 
students participating have been organ- 
ized in cooperation with the Carnegie 
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Endowment for International Peace. 
These institutions are using the Endow- 
ment’s 50th Anniversary theme, “Peace 
with Freedom and Justice,” in their ex- 
ploration of the problems of attaining 
peace in the atomic age. In addition to 
18,000 
student members of the Association of 
International Relations Clubs in over 600 
colleges will devote all their meetings 
during the school year to discussions of 
United States initiatives. Sum- 
maries of all the student deliberations 
will be analyzed at a national conference 
at Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska, 
planned for April, 1961. 


the college special events, some 


peace 


Have Gun 

“Demand that your TV-watching 
youngsters have and express opinions 
about what they see,” urges author, lec- 
turer, and mass media specialist, GILBERT 
SeLpEs. “Encourage even your youngest 
child to discuss and compare the pro- 
grams he views,” advises Seldes. “Don't 
be satisfied with ‘swell’ or ‘stinks’ as 
critical evaluations, either. Ask your older 
children to write essays comparing Mave- 
rick and Have Gun, Will Travel. The 
relative merits of shows should be sub- 
jects for passionate debate.” “On a long- 
term basis, encouraging children to look 
at TV, movies, and other mass media 
with a critical eye is one of the best ways 
of improving the caliber of what they see, 
hear and read,” Seldes told a University 
of Michigan audience. “If we make a 
real effort to make every child a critic, 
it should be possible over the next four 
generations to develop a ‘total audience’ 
with critical taste,” he stated. 
Speak Up 

Parliamentary procedure, committee 
leadership, public speaking, and the art 
of being a good listener are covered on 
a new University of Michigan TV series, 
“Speak Up,” now being telecast at the 


unlikely hour of 9 a. m., Sundays on 


Barnes &? Noble | 


the widest range of home-study 
information in convenient, 
inexpensive paperbacks 


Detroit’s channel 7: 
October 30. 


15-week series began 


AEA-M Membership Committee Sets 
Quota, Starts Drive 

The Adult Education Association of 
Michigan has selected Frep BAILEY as 
Chairman of its membership committee 
for 1960-61 and has set a quota of 200 
new members for the year. Each of the 
six districts of the state has local chair- 
men working on membership recruitment. 


New Adult Education Graduate 

Program 
Boston University has recently inaugu- 

rated the first graduate degree program 

in adult education in the New England 
area. The new program is designed to 
serve three groups: 

1. Those wishing advanced degrees in 
adult education in order to perform 
more effectively in full-time profes- 
sional roles. 

Candidates for advanced degrees in 
other fields with an “Adult Education 
component.” 

Experienced adult educational leaders 
who do not wish to work toward a 
degree, but who wish to participate 
in particular courses on a_ not-for- 
credit basis. 

‘or the master’s degree elements from 
following categories may be chosen: 
Foundation in the general field of 
education. 

Specific study in the 
adult education. 

Skills and knowledge in related fields. 
Field experience in institutional 


settings. 


speciality of 


Practical experience in research. 
Complete information about degree re- 
quirements may be obtained by writing 
to: Matco.m S. KNow Les, School of Ed- 
ucation, Boston University. 
Other universities 
degrees in adult education are: 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana; 
Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pa.; 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif.; 
Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan; 


offering advanced 


These famous paperbacks, 
long popular with college 
students and professors, are 
now widely recognized as 
basic self-teaching tools for 
adult home study. In clear, 
concise, easy-to-use form 
they provide all the necessary 
information on subjects rang- 
ing from the arts, business, 
languages, and science to 
games, skills, and leisure time 
activities. 

Wherever books are sold, 

or write for complete list 


Barnes G2. Ne 
“yes (4 ble 
Barnes &?. oble 
Educational specialists since 1873 
105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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New York University, 
Washington Square, N. Y. 3; 
Columbia University, 

New York 27, N. Y.: 

Ohio State University, 

Co us 10, Ohio; 

University of Chicago, 

5835 So. Kimbark Ave., 

Cc go 37, IIL; 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michig: 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin; 
University of California, 
Berkeley 4, Calif.; 

University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 8, B. C., Canada; 
Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla ; 

University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland. 


Latest News About NAPSAE’S New 
Look—By Robert A. Luke 

In February, 1960, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators decided 
upon a four-point course of action de- 
signed to enable the Association to give 
greatly increased support and strength to 
that part of the adult education profession 
which serves through programs operated 
by the public schools. The following lines 
f action were deve loped : 


1. A new publications program was au 


thorized which replaced the f er 
monthly periodical, The Public Sch 
ldult Educator, with a _ series of 


nthly newsletters and a Yeart 

decision was made to try 

reach a larger measure of financial 

self-support as rapidly as possible by 

seeking approval from the member- 

ship to increase the annual dues for 
primarily full-time workers in the 
field from $4.00 to $10.00. 

3. A new membership structure was 
designed which limited voting and 
office-holding responsibilities to the 
full-time adult 

It provided, however, asso 


primarily education 


vorkers. 
ciate membership status to personnel 
vorking part-time in the field. Mem- 


bership dues for associates were to 


remain at $2.00 for which they would 
receive one publication, TECH 
NIQUES FOR TEACHERS OF 
ADULTS 


4. In cooperation with the officials of 
AEA and NEA, steps were taken to 
clarify the organizational relation 
ships of NAPSAE to both of these 
organizations. 

The revised publications program did 
not require a vote of the membership, 
and was placed into operation on Septem 
ber 1. According to the new plan, active 
publication nearly 
every week during the school year. As 
will be seen by the descriptions given 
below, each publication is designed to 
meet specific needs of the membership 

TECHNIQUES is a_ four-pag 
newsletter for teachers of adults. Is 
sued monthly, eight times a year, it 


ers receive a 


deals with such topics as how to con- 


996 


— 


duct the first class meeting, creating 
a lea g-climate, using audio-visual 
aids, where to find free materials, etc. 

\ subscription costs only $2.00 
per year. A NAPSAE Associate 
Membership is included with each 
subscription 

SWAP SHOP is a_ four-page 
quarterly newsletter for adult educa- 
tion administrators. Its first three 
pages are devoted to a single admin- 


istrative topic such as fees vs. non 
fees, curriculum development, lay ad- 
visory committees, etc. The fourth 
page describes successful program ac- 
tivities around the country. An an- 
nual subscription costs $2.00. 

PULSE is a four-page newsletter 
issued nine times a year by the ex- 
ecutive secretary to inform the mem- 
bership of Association activities and 
school adult education news. 
Important federal or state legislation, 
key personnel changes, new adult pro- 
grams, and other interesting and use- 
ful news are reported in PULSE. It 
is available only to members and sub- 
scribers to COMMUNICATIONS 
SERVICE. 

IDEA FILE is a two-page monthly 
public relations newsletter issued nine 
A separate topic is cov- 
ered each month. Past issues have 


public 


times a year 


covered such areas as telephone cour- 
tesy, annual reports, working with 
school boards, and promotion 
techniques. 

An annual subscription costs $2.00 
per year 

PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT ED- 
UCATION is NAPSAE’s official 
yearbook. It contains articles of per- 
manent interest to all public school 
adult educators. New 
views of legislation, salary studies, 
important speeches and many other 
ncluded in this big publica- 
tion. Issued in the spring, the cost 
per copy is $5.00. 

THE NAPSAE DIRECTORY 
contains names, titles, and addresses 
of public school adult education ad- 
ministrators. The directory is an in- 
valuable aid in corresponding with 
colleagues around the nation. Issued 
in the winter, the cost per copy is 
$5.00 to nonmembers, $2.00 to As- 
Members, free to Active 


research, re- 


areas are 


sociate 
Members 

At the meeting of the AEA-NAPSAE 
Conference in Denver, questions involv- 
ing raising the dues and changing the 
membership structure were placed before 
the NAPSAE membership. Both pro- 
posals passed without a single dissenting 
vote. 

Through processes of continuous con- 
sultation and frequent communications so 
as to maintain close liaison, the parts of 
the program relating to organizational 
affiliations were voted upon separately by 
the AEA membership and the NAPSAE 
membership. In the Delegate Assembly 
of the AEA, action was taken which 
changed the status of NAPSAE from an 
“organ” of AEA to an “affiliate.” This 


action applied equally to CNO, and en- 
ables AEA to now develop similar affilia- 
tions with other professional groups in 
adult education. 

At the NAPSAE business meeting, the 
members added a new section to their 
Constitution which stated that, “The As- 
sociation is, and shall remain, an integral 
part of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the U. S.” To protect NAPSAE’s 
affiliation status with AEA, it explicitly 
grants NAPSAE the opportunity to affil- 
iate with other associations or groups. 
Other provisions in the NAPSAE Con- 
stitution, which invite the President of 
AEA and NEA to attend meetings of the 
NAPSAE Board, and which pledges 
NAPSAE to carry forward policies of 
AEA and NEA which concern the As- 
sociation remain unchanged. 

In its entirety, this four-part program 
is designed to accelerate the processes of 
professionalism within the field of public 
school adult education, and to give the 
Association greater striking power and 
flexibility in serving the diverse needs of 
a diverse membership. The new program 
places control and responsibilities for the 
organization in the hands of those who 
have a full-time concern in public school 
adult education, and at the same time it 
is able to provide tailor-made services to 
the various segments of the adult educa- 
tion group which have their major con- 
cern in some other area of education and 
work in adult education only part-time. 
The new program strengthens NAPSAE’s 
relationship with the entire education pro- 
fession in a way which it is hoped will 
not only enable the processes of adult 
education to be used more effectively by 
school board members, school adminis- 
trators, and others in carrying out their 
programs, but will enable them to see 
more clearly than ever before the spe- 
cific purposes of the public schools in 
carrying out their part of a total com- 
munity adult education program. 

Finally, by removing NAPSAE (and 
CNO) from within the AEA Constitu- 
tion, the national stage is now set for 
the AEA to move ahead with complete 
freedom and flexibility in involving all 
other professional associations of adult 
education in the same favored relation- 
ship to AEA that has formerly been held 
only by adult educators in public schools 
and in the voluntary associations. 

From a strictly statistical point of view, 
the new program presumably is meeting 
the needs for which it was intended. Dur- 
ing September and October, the Asso- 
ciation experienced a net gain of 1,200 
members. Membership in NAPSAE now 
stands at 4,500. Of this number, approxi- 
mately 1,000 are now active members. 
The remainder are associate members. 


f * 
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International Conference 

The 10th International Conference of 
Social Work, Inc., will meet in Rome, 
Italy, from January 8-14, 1961, with the 
theme, “Social Work in a Changing 
World—Its Function and Responsibilities.” 


Adult Leadership 
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Sections 
(Continued from page 213) 

(c) Research gives clues to approaches 
with which to bring about desired 
change (motivational 
values research) 

(2) Research gives us the facts and 
principles we need to teach—the whole 
truths. So we turn to adolescent and child 
psychology, nutrition, textiles, health and 
medical science, family sociology, ete. 
All knowledge is related—from any start- 
ing point you can go anywhere. 

(3) Research can be the basis for 
choosing the method of teaching. Kuhlen 
stated : the individual’s self-image 
suffers progressive devaluation as adult 
age increases . he is increasingly sus- 
ceptible to threat and finds increased need 
for defenses.” Therefore, we don’t do 
things which make the adult feel insecure. 
Don’t let them get into something at 
which they fail. This is equally true in 
discussion. The older the group is, the 
more encouragement that is necessary. 
Zubeck and Solberg studies cited by Dr. 
Lyle emphasized the necessity of allow- 
ing older students to progress at their 
own rate of speed, using supplemental 
home experiences, and permitting much 
repetition. 

(4) Research gives us techniques to 
use in evaluating our teaching. 

During the discussion which followed, 
several points were brought out: (1) We 
need to work toward getting better liai- 
son between groups in the community. 
Some specific examples of communities 
who had accomplished this might be a 
good idea for a program. 

(2) Institutes and study groups could 
be encouraged to include a_ study of 
phases of home and family living in the 
community. 

(3) Miss Rugg suggested that each 
panel member's contribution to the pro- 
gram today might be used in the news- 
letter. 

(4) Dr. Thelma Dreis sought sugges- 
tions for the program for next year. 


research, 


3USINESS MEETING: 

The annual meeting of the Home and 
Family Life Section, AEA, was called 
to order at 9:30 a. m., in the Silver 
Room, Denver-Hilton Hotel, on October 
16, 1960, with Miss Rugg, Chairman, 
presiding. 

In the absence of Leone Heuer, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss Rugg summarized 
the minutes, which were approved as read. 
She also read the report of the Treas- 
urer which indicated that there was a 
balance of $53. Miss Heuer had sent a 
check to Miss Rugg in this amount. 

A discussion followed concerning the 
cost of postage, paper, etc., for the pub- 
lication four times per year for the past 
two years of the Home and Family Life 
Section Newsletter. This has been sent 
to 850 people and the cost has been 
borne by the Household Finance Cor- 
poration. Dr. Lyle made a motion that 
the bill for this year’s expenses be al- 
lowed. The motion was seconded and 


passed. } 


JANUARY, 1961 


Miss Rugg explained that on joining 
AEA the individual indicates a preference 
as to his interest in a certain area and 
then would automatically be placed on 
a list to receive any publication related 
to that area. During the past year the 
membership of this section has climbed 
to 850. In 1956 the Home and Family 
Life Section was given status as a divi- 
sion of AEA. Not too much activity has 
been carried on this past year other than 
making plans for the annual meeting. 

Dr. Lyle, Publications Coordinator, re- 
ported that it was not possible at present 
to get Miss Ethel Kawin to write an ar- 
ticle for Adult Leadership. She suggested 
that we need to think of what kinds of 
articles should be written and get them 
in. Miss Rugg reported that Dr. Mitchell, 
Editor of Adult Leadership, had asked if 
this section would accept an Associate 
Editorship. He believes that this section 
can make a significant contribution to the 
total circulation of the magazine. There- 
fore, if this is to be considered, Miss 
Rugg suggested that we will need to find 
(1) a person who would edit materials 
drawn from the field of home and family 
living and (2) a person who knows peo- 
ple in the field who would be willing to 
submit articles for the publication. She 
reported that Dr. Mitchell was very in- 
terested in the topic of the speaker for 
the afternoon meeting, as well as the con- 
tributions of the panel to follow. 

A letter from Miss Heuer, Newsletter 
Editor, was read to the group. She indi- 
cated that the Household Finance Cor- 
poration would assume the cost of pub- 
lishing the Newsletter. Dr. Dreis moved 
that a letter of appreciation be sent to 
Mr. Root of the Household Finance Cor- 
poration as well as other friends who had 
helped in the publication of the News- 
letter last year. The motion was sec- 
onded and passed. 

Dr. Lyle moved that we continue the 
Newsletter and that an editor be ap- 
pointed. This motion was seconded and 
passed. This matter was to be left to the 
Chairman. 

Ann Krost and Johnie Christian, 
members of the Nominating Committee, 
reported by letter that Lottie More had 
accepted the nomination as Chairman 
and Thelma Dreis as Co-chairman for 
this coming year. Dr. Lyle moved that 
we cast a unanimous ballot for the nomi- 
nees. The seconded and 
passed. A unanimous ballot was also cast 
for Lois Humphrey as Secretary-Treas- 
urer. This motion was seconded and 
passed. 


motion was 


OFFICERS : 
Chairman : 
Mrs. Lottie E. More 
Area State Supervisor 
Homemaking Division 
State Department of Vocational 
Education 
510 State Office Building 
Denver, Colorado 


Co-chairman : 


Dr. Thelma Dreis 

Nutrition Programs Office 

Instructor of Home Economics 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Washington 25, D. C. 
Secretary-Treasurer : 

Mrs. Lois Humphrey 

Coordinator, Homemaking Education 

Emily Griffith Opportunity School 

1250 Welton Street 

Denver, Colorado 


PRoGRAM COMMITTEE For 1961 
CONFERENCE : 
Chairman : 
Dr. Thelma Dreis 
Nutrition Programs Office 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dr. Johnie Christian 
Program Specialist 

Home Economics Education 
U. S. Office of Education 
Federal Security 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Miss Margaret Alexander 

Homeé Economics Education 

Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Regional, State and Local Associations 

Reported by Michel Beilis: 

The participants for the special section 
of Workshops for Regional, State and 
Local Adult Education Associations met 
to discuss further various roles and re- 
sponsibilities. Chairman Rabbi Laderman 
introduced the panel members to the 
twenty-five participants. They were Les- 
lie E. Brown, Clarence D. Jayne, Warren 
H. Schmidt, and Elbert W. Burr (sub- 
stituting for Miss Susan Simrall). 

Mr. Jayne gave his interpretation of 
the status quo of state, local and regional 
associations. In essence, Mr. Jayne pointed 
out the fantastic problem existing in 
communication between the many local, 
state, regional and national agencies. His 
report was handicapped by the lack of 
information sent to him from the many 
associations. 

Mr. Burr pointed out that the St. Louis’ 
Community Council is assisting some 
7,300 adults who cannot read or write. 
Because free adult education is impossible 
since the public schools cannot assist, the 
greater St. Louis Adult Education Coun- 
cil had to assume the responsibility for a 
literacy training program. For a small 
fee of 50¢ a lesson, some 3,000 adults have 
participated in the last six years. Mr. 
Burr’s recommendations were that an 
adult education council must initiate pro- 
grams where a vacuum exists; and when 
programs are established councils should 
withdraw. Similar illustration was given 
by the Greater Pike’s Peak Council, 
where use was made of Fort Carson man- 
uals of A B C used during World War 
II to teach the basics to the G. Ls. 

Mr. Schmidt, from California, pointed 
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out that a recent study at the University 
of California indicates that adult educa- 
tion organizations are a) peripheral; b) 
non-collaborative and non-specific; c) 
competitive in activities; d) in definite 
need of paid staff; e) not clear as to 
their goals 

The reasons given for lack of clarity 
in goals were: (1) A lack of purpose; 
(2) broad objectives; (3) communica- 
tion breakdown. 

Mr. Schmidt said that in spite of this 
data, things get done, primarily due to 
the dedicated individuals. 

The group recognized the need for bet- 
of present structures, recognition 
ling programs and the impor- 
tance of a full-time State Department 
adult education coordinator. Mr. Brown 
commented that the whole action should 
be coordinated and all programs should 
continue what they have begun as coun- 
cils. He felt (and the entire group agreed) 
that organizations must have a realistic 


assessment of goals. 

Mr. Brown suggested that each local 
or state organization should have one or 
two activities. Panel members felt that 
the function and the purpose of the as- 
is to bring a better climate t 
Many members of the 
group felt the importance of including 
volunteer help which can be related to 
the specific purpose of organizations. It 
was indicated by many that there is a 
great lack of County councils and regional 
Some members stressed the 
which can be ac- 
conferences, individual mem- 


sociation 


adult education. 


coordinators. 
activities 


complished : 


financing 


berships, and organization memberships. 

In summary, the entire group felt that 
local, state and regional and national or- 
ganizations should present a strong image 
of leadership and bring about direction 
to the needs of communities whenever a 
vacuum exists, or serve as a clearing 
house of communications for the many 
facets of adult education 


Labor Education 


Reported by Eleanor Emerson: 
The Annual Meeting of the Labor Ed- 


ucation Section, AEA-USA, was held 

1 Jules Pagano, Chairman, presiding 
The By-Laws of the Labor Education 

\EA-USA, as revised and sub- 
9/9/60, to the AEA-USA mem- 
bers affiliated with the Labor Education 
Section, were approved. 

The meeting was devoted largely to a 
discussion of the need for the Labor Edu- 
Section, how it should function 
the relationship of the AFL-CIO 
ition Department to the LES, AEA- 
e object and purpose of the LES 
as stated in the By-Laws were reiterated 
with emphasis and complete support. It 
was recognized that major purposes of 
the LES were to bring together, for their 
mutual benefit, adult educators and pro- 
educators and to obtain 
recognition of labor education as educa- 


fessional labor 


tion of a specialized character in the field 
of adult educatior 
Persons attending this 


realistic ally 


meeting faced 


the limited number of pec ple 


998 


who will provide the active, functioning 
members of this Section. Members will 
come largely from (1) adult educators 
interested in labor education, and (2) la- 
bor educators in (a) unions, (b) uni- 
versities, and (3) organizations such as 
the National Institute of Labor Educa- 
tion, The American Labor Education 
Service, The National Labor Service, li- 
braries, etc. It appears impossible to have 
an effectively functioning Section unless 
some AFL-CIO Education Directors are 
members of the AEA-USA and are affil- 
iated with the Labor Education Section. 
The LES Chairman reported conversa- 
tions with the AFL-CIO Education Di- 
which indicated that the latter, 
since his recent appointment, has had this 
matter urgently in mind and will take 
steps to clarify the relationship between 
union educators and the adult education 
movement as soe 


rector 


m as possible. How soon 
this can be done must be left, with our 
to the judgment of the AFL- 
CIO Education Director. 

It was pointed out that in Canada, labor 
people are an integral part of the Adult 
Education Association while in this coun- 
try they are not active either in the AEA- 
USA or in the Labor Education Section 
| f the Associ ition 


confidence, 


It is inadvisable to have at the Annual 
Conference AEA-USA programs which 
separate the Labor Education Section 
from other groups. It has not been pos- 
sible to attract other members of the As- 
sociation to a Section meeting by having 
a “big-name” speaker on a topic of wide 
current and vital interest. This appears 
to be difficult because of the structure of 
the Annual Conference of the AEA-USA. 

It was agreed that an emphasis will be 
placed upon having persons affiliated with 
LES attend other Section meetings. This 
should be done on some systematic basis, 
informing the Sections of the attendance 
of the two or three persons from the 
LES, indicating ways in which the LES 
might cooperate with the other Section, 
providing the channels for LES members 
to report to the LES their experiences, 
their recommendations, and information 
or cooperation which the Section attended 
may want from the LES. The adoption 
of this plan means that inevitably, at the 

] 


LES Ar il Meeting, only a short pe- 
riod of time will be devoted to LES 
business since 


most of the time may be 
spent attending other Section meetings. 
There appears to be need for further 
analysis and clarification of Sections in 
the structure and program of the AEA- 
USA to prevent fragmentation of the 
Association and to achieve some integra- 
tion of programs as well as unity of ac 
tion for the strengthening and improve- 
ment of adult education. The motion was, 
therefore, mad seconded, and passed 
that LES ers consult with Malcolm 
Knowles, Abbott Kaplan, Paul Sheats, 
and Glenn Jensen, some time within the 
next five months, preferably in Chicago, 
them problems of LES, 


which are evider tly also problems ot 
other Se 


discussing 


Frank McCallister said that Roosevelt 
University will be happy to serve as the 
host for such a meeting. 

It was suggested that it might be pos- 
sible to have meetings, such as meetings 
of university labor educators, meetings of 
union education directors, meetings of 
organizations such as NILE and ALES, 
scheduled in connection with the Annual 
Conference of the AEA-USA and the 
LES Annual Meeting. The need for rec- 
ognition on the part of labor educators, 
themselves, as well as other adult educa- 
tors, of labor education as an important 
aspect of adult education was stressed as 
a reason for this suggestion. 
were elected 
Executive Com- 


The following persons 
members of the LES 
mittee : 

For a 3-year term, expiring Novem- 
ber, 1963: 

John Hutchinson, Coordinator of La- 
bor Programs, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California 
Harry Fleischman, National 

Service 
Don Stevens, Education 
Michigan State AFL-CIO 

Joseph Mire, Executive Director, Na- 

tional Institute of Labor Education 

sill Abbott, Assistant Education Di- 

rector, United Rubber Workers of 
America 

For a 2-year term, expiring Novem- 

ber, 1962: 


Labor 


Director, 


Carol Hutton, Education Director, 
UAW 
Marjorie Bailey, Education Associate, 
IAM 


Robert Ozanne, Director, School for 
Workers, Madison, Wisconsin 
John McCollum, University of Chicago 
Phillip Ross, Brown University 
The following persons continue on the 
Executive Committee, their terms expir- 
ing November, 1961: 
Eleanor Coit, Director, American La- 
bor Education Service 
Joseph Glazer, Education 


URW, Akron, Ohio 


Director, 


Frank McCallister, Director, Labor 
Education Division, Roosevelt Uni- 
versity 


Ruth Miller, Education Director, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America 
Lawrence Rogin, Director, Department 
of Education, AFL-CIO 
Subsequent to the meeting of October 
16, 1960, the LES officers decided that, 
until matters in connection with the struc- 
ture of Sections and LES relationships 
were clarified, for the well being of the 
LES, the present LES officers would con- 
tinue to function. Later, hopefully in 
early 1961, the officers will formally ap- 
point new officers in accordance with the 
action at the LES Annual Meeting Oc- 
tober 16, 1960 
The report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
was approved. Following is a summary 
of that report: 
On hand November 6, 1959 
Expenditures 


$ 488.95 
187.00 


Balance on hand 10/10/60 $ 301.95 
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Residential Adult Education 
Reported by Alan Knox 


Four major fields of adult education 
were identified at the recent UNESCO 
Montreal Conference on adult education. 
One of them was Residential Adult Ed- 
ucation. Long one of the basic formats 
of adult education in Europe, residential 
programs have been increasingly promi- 
nent in this country during recent years. 
Some of this activity has come from pro- 
grams patterned on the Scandinavian 
Folk School and adapted to the require- 
ments of our contemporary American 
society. 

Additional activity of this nature has 
resulted from the trend for American 
association conventions to include more 
educational and workshop sessions. The 
resulting educational conference develop- 
ment has been encouraged primarily by 
the cooperative efforts of associations and 
the colleges and universities that have 
developed large residential 
programs. 

Since World War II, one of the major 
vehicles encouraging residential adult ed- 
ucation within this country and maintain- 
ing relations with residential adult edu- 
cation abroad, has been the AEA Sec- 
tion on Residential Adult education. Dur- 
ing this period, members of the RAE 
section have written articles and other 
publications and have participated in 
regional, national, and international con- 
ferences on Residential Adult Education. 


conference 


As was reported previously in Adult 
Leadership, the Section, along with the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults and Goddard College, spon- 
sored last winter a conference for Liberal 
Arts College presidents, dealing with pos- 
sibilities for Residential Adult Education. 
The RAE Section will be cosponsoring 
this conference again, next 
Goddard. 

The most recent International Confer- 
ence on Residential Adult Education was 
held last August at Port Elgin, in On- 
tario, Canada. A report on this significant 
conference was presented by Dr. Otto 
Hoiberg, of the University of Nebraska, 
to the Sunday afternoon meeting of the 
RAE Section, at the annual AEA Con- 
vention in Denver. A summary of this 
report will be published separately in 
Adult Leadership. 

Those who attended the RAE Section 
business meeting heard a report by Myles 
Horton, president of Highlander Folk 
School, on plans for an Inter-American 
Conference on Residential Adult Educa- 
tion to be held next spring at Highlander. 
This Highlander Conference will be co- 


by CSLEA and the RAE 


January, at 


sponsored 
Section. 
When at Port Elgin, the Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education, Residen- 
tial Education Committee, extended an 
invitation to hold a Canadian-American 
Conference on Residential Adult Educa- 
tion on alternate years between the bien- 
nial international conferences. It was de- 
cided by members of the section to accept 
this invitation. The section’s executive 


JANUARY, 1961 


committee is now making plans for a 
Canadian-American Conference during 
the summer of 1961. 

The members of the RAE Section, 
executive committee for the coming year 
are: Mr. Myles Horton (Chairman), 
Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, 
Tennessee; Mr. Alec Sim (Vice-chair- 
man), Canadian Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, Ottawa, Canada; 
Dr. Otto Hoiberg (Recorder), University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska: Miss 
Evalyn Bates (Secretary), Goddard 
College, Plainfield, Vermont: Dr. Peter 
Seigle, CSLEA, Chicago, Illinois; Mr. 
Philip Klein, Harcum College, 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


Bryn 


During the next few months the ex- 
ecutive committee of the RAE Section 
will be making plans for the Canadian- 
American Conference on Residential 
Adult Education to be held next summer. 
The purpose of the conference will be 
to explore the nature of residential adult 
education and to identify ways in which 
to increase the effectiveness of residen- 
tial programs in Canada and the United 
States. The conference program which 
will be held in a residential setting in 
the midwestern United States, will be 
devoted to studying those factors that 
contribute most to the effectiveness of 
residential programs. In this regard, the 
section is interested in inviting persons 
engaged in residential adult education 
programs in North America to the sum- 
mer 1961 Conference. If you as a reader 
of Adult Leadership are concerned with 
Residential Adult Education, complete the 
information request form at the end of 
this article and mail to Evalyn Bates. In- 
formation about your specific interests 
relative to Residential Adult Education is 
requested so that the conference pro- 
gram can be most relevant to the inter- 
ests of the participants. 


REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON 
RESIDENTIAL 
Dear Miss Bates: 
Please send me additional 
about the 


ADULT EDUCATION 


information 
Canadian-American Confer- 
ence. 

Name 

Position 

Institution 

Address 

I would be especially interested in hav- 
ing the following topics on the program: 


1. 


3 
Mail to: Evalyn Bates, 
Goddard College, 
Plainfield, Vermont. 


Liberal Adult Education 

Reported by Hamilton Stillwell. 

The keynote speaker was Dr. Harold 
Higman, Associate Professor of Sociol- 
ogy of the University of Colorado. Dr. 
Higman gave an inspiring talk and the 
meeting (parenthetically, I might add 


that we had between 50 and 75 in at- 
tendance at our all-day session) which 
was to adjourn at 10:30 A. M. contin- 
ued until 12:00 noon. 

Dr. Higman’s topic was “Liberal 
\dult Education—Antidote to Creeping 
Specialization.” A brief summary of ma- 
jor points is listed below: 

a. Education which was right for one 
period of our history is not solving the 
problems of the present 

b. We are culturally heterogeneous in 
the United States and we produce group 
tensions. 

c. There is a “moral futurism” in our 
society in which you vote for what you 
think is right. 

d. Our specialization made it possible 
during the McCarthy era to hide in our 
specialization. Specialization is many 
times used as an escape from making a 
moral judgment. 

e. Our group tensions have eliminated 
“T” in America. 

f. The middle leadership group must 
form moral judgments on matters and 
these must be transmitted to the people of 
the nation. We must show that it is prac- 
tical to be impractical. 

g. The English type of education fits 
the individual more fully to make moral 
judgments than the American system. 

h. We must have faith that error has 
the seeds of destruction in it. Some be- 
lieve that we cannot be trusted to find 
the error. 

i. We must try to maintain the human- 
istic individual in the collectivist  so- 
ciety. 

The first speaker in our afternoon pro- 
gram was Theodore Gnagey, Director of 
Adult Education in South 
Maplewood. Dr. Gnagey’s topic was 
“Adventures in Programming Liberal 
Education for Adults.” Mr. Gnagey’s pa- 
per was published in the November is- 
sue of Adult Leadership. 

The second speaker in the afternoon 
was Dr. A. A. Liveright, Director of the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults. Dr. Liveright spoke of 
“Experimental Programs in Liberal Ed- 
ucation for Adults”’—some highlights of 
his remarks were: 


Orange— 


a. There is improvement and experi- 
mentation on the part of universities in 
liberal adult education. 

b. Much interest at present 
among cooperative and agricultural ex- 
tension in liberal arts adult education. 


greater 


c. If the concept of continuing educa- 
tion is to be accepted by colleges and 
universities a reorganization of curricu- 
lum and undergraduate teaching 
occur. 


must 


d. Two evidences of university interest 
in the non-credit area are efforts to go 
out to reluctant groups (secretaries, etc.) 
and use of residential facilities for lib- 
eral education programs. 

e. University of Minnesota is organiz- 
ing special programs in liberal education 
for women. An effort to prepare under- 
graduate women to go on with their ed- 
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after graduation. They are also 
trying seminars for alumnae who have 
been out of college 15 or 20 years. 

f. The Center is continuing to study 
activities of colleges and universities 
liberal education for adults with spe- 

asis on evening colleges. 
final speaker for the Section was 
Walker Powell of the Fund for 
Education. Mr. Powell summarized 
idies of the Fund which will be 
| ishe shortly. They are primarily 
concerned with Great Books and Small 


vubl 


Discussion Groups type of projects. The 
two researchers are Hill and Davis. 
Their results show: 

a. Audiences in discussion groups have 

changed little in the past three decades 

1. Sixty per cent women—forty per 
cent men. 

2. Fifty per cent are married couples. 

3. Seventeen to thirty per cent hold 
graduate degrees. 

4. Seventy-five per cent were in man- 
gerial and professional positions 
Income is higher than the average. 
Participants in groups 
be described as “The Communica- 

lite.” As individuals continue in 
discussion groups they become embold 
ened and their reading improves. 

c. University off-campus programs art 


discussion 


nding an audience and are creating a 
publi 
d. A public grows up that is going back 
to reading 
r najor task is the creation of 
- not the liberation of the adult. 


Public Affairs 
Reported by Gordon R. Selman. 

The Public Affairs Section meeting at 
Denver Conference involved a total 
fourteen people. The program con 

isted of a report on Research in Met- 

olitan Leadership which has _ been 
nducted in Syracuse, New York, and 
ussion of these research findings in 
ns of their implications for public af- 
irs programming. The meetings wert 
haired by Pat Petergill of Syracuse Uni- 
sity and Gordon Selman of the Uni- 
rsity of British Columbia. 

The research report was presented by 
Dr. Linton Director of the 
Metropolitan Leadership Research Proj- 
ect of the Maxwell School of Syracuse 
University. The project set out to de- 
termine the pattern of leadership within 


Freeman, 


the city of Syracuse with respect to d 
on making about important 
blems in that community. Is there 

which 


public 
small group of leaders 
» make all such decisions, or 1s 

a different leadership structure ac- 
to the particular problem being 

In summary (and it is hoped 
fuller description of these re 
findings will be published else- 
re), it was established that there is 
gle leadership group, not for the 
le spectrum of problems, but for each 
(in this case) ten different problem 
In other words, there tended to be 


group for matters involving “down- 


town development” and another for the 
“cultural arts”; one for “metropolitan 
area integration” and another for “pub- 
lic housing’. In many cases there were 
links amongst these leadership groups 
of course. The research also went into 
the matter of the social background char- 
acteristics of the leaders they identified 
Men predominated numerically in every 
problem area amongst the leadership 
group but ily in the area of labour 
problems were there no women at all in 
the group identified. Information about 
the route by which the leaders attained 
their present position such as organiza- 
tional memberships, “junior” leadership 
experience and the like is available but 
has not yet been fully studied. 

At the second meeting of the section, 
it turned to the implications of the re- 
search for adult education programs. Gor- 
don Selman described several programs 
conducted by his Department which were 
designed to reach 


specially leadership 


groups. Alan Knox described the proj- 
ect which Syracuse University has de 
signed on the basis of the research. It 
involves selecting people who are not yet 
the top leaders but who appear to con 
form to the specificatic ns of the leader- 
ship group and are probably headed in 
that direction. These people are then 
involved in an “action seminar” which 
will give them insight into the skills, in- 
formation and understandings 
leadership. 


required 
for responsible 

Further discussion at the meeting cen- 
tered around the ways in which the re- 
search findings could be useful to vari- 
ous kinds of adult education programs in 
the area of public affairs. Three recom- 
mendations resulted from the discussion : 
that the research committee of A.E.A 
review this research and help to inter- 
pret it; that consideration be given to 


presentation of a further report on the 


f 
project at an A.E.A. plenary session next 


a review of the research be 
{dult Leadership or Adult 


year; am 
published 
Education 

There being a small number of people 
in attendance at the section meeting, it 


was not possible to conduct election of of- 


ficers. This matter was left with the 


} 


present co-chairmen. 


Committee on Social Philosophy 
Reported by Isabel B. Haglin and 
Mibs Swanson 
Route 3, Box 104, Wayzata, Minnesota 
The Committee on Social Philos- 
ophy had three good meetings at 
Denver. We also were given time 
at one of the general sessions to tell 
the story of our plans and ask for 
new Correspondents. We had a 
table near the registration desk, 
during the Conference, where we 
talked to dozens of interested mem- 
bers and made new friends for the 
Committee. 


The number of Correspondents 
will be well over 100 this year, with 
many suggested possibilities of in- 
creasing this number. We are, how- 
ever, hesitant about working on the 
increase of numbers until we know 
how the money can be raised to fi- 
nance the project and how many ac- 
tive committee members we shall 
have, who will be likely to attend 
the Conferences and take seriously 
the task of composing suitable dis- 
cussion questions. This is the core 
of our work, and must have the best 
efforts of AEA’s philosophic ability. 


Saturday 

It was decided that the Committee 
should number about thirty in or- 
der to insure an adequate working 
group at the Conferences. It was 
also decided that there should be 
regional meetings between Confer- 
ences, one to be called on the East 
coast, one on the West, and one in 
the Middle West, so that those near- 
by would have an opportunity to 
discuss Committee business. 

Two motions were passed : fT) 
That the president designate some- 
one on the Executive Committee to 
have a responsibility toward the 
Committee on Social Philosophy. 
The person designated should be 
someone who is involved in the 
Committee, and (2) That we should 
ask the Executive Committee for 
budgetary recognition. 

Those present sought to know 
what would be expected .of them as 
Committee members. It was decided 
that the discussion questions should 
be sent to Committee members soon 
after the Conference, and for the 
next two months they would be 
asked to look out for background 
material, particularly among paper- 
back books and mass media. This 
material could be suggested to the 
Correspondents as background for 
their conversation groups. The ques- 
tions will be sent to Correspondents 
some time in January. It would be 
desirable if each Committee mem- 
ber would also act as a Correspond- 
ent and conduct a _ conversation 
group. Later in the year, if we need 
help with the digesting of the re- 
ports, Committee members may be 
asked to work on a small number 
of them, not more than three or four 
to a person. 


Adult Leadership 
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Paul Essert offered, for the com- 
ing year, to take all the digested re- 
ports and have a survey made of 
them in his department in readiness 
for the next Conference. 

Several ideas were offered for 
help to Correspondents. The recent- 
ly offered flyer for that purpose was 
examined by the group. 


Sunday 

On Sunday the following was 
adopted as a clarification of present 
objectives : 

“It is the function of the Social 
Philosophy Committee to focus at- 
tention, within and outside of the 
AEA, on issues of value, meaning, 
and excellence, within the American 
culture, as these can be affected by 
adult educational processes. 

“The Committee’s emphasis has 
traditionally been on ‘philosophiz- 
ing’. This means that, in every func- 
tion of AEA, we believe there 
should be a continuous concern with 
educational meanings and_ values, 
expressed in continuous communi- 
cation not only among AEA mem- 
bers but also with their friends in 
the functioning community. 

“The Committee is currently in- 
viting interested members of the 
AEA to volunteer as Correspond- 
ents: to initiate local discussions 
upon questions relayed from the 
field by the Committee, and to re- 
port through correspondence to the 
Committee the major concerns and 
issues arising out of such discus- 
sions. The Committee, in turn, will 
re-circulate these reports among its 
Correspondents, either in the orig- 
inal or in digest form; and will re- 
port to each annual conference its 
judgments as to the issues and con- 
cerns uppermost in the minds of its 
members and friends.” 


Monday 

The digest of the Correspondents 
reports was circulated. The business 
of the evening was framing ques- 
tions for the following year. 

We started the discussion with 
remarks on basic assumptions, 
which had been the subject of a 
previous conversation among a 
number of the group. An interest- 
ing question came out of their con- 
versation : “If your life depended on 
your ability to say what you know 
for sure, what would you say?” 
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This was followed by “Is it possible 
or desirable to have absolute knowl- 
edge ?”’ 

For an hour there was free con- 
versation and the talk turned fre- 
quently to Science and human na- 
ture and the relationship between 
the two. 

Can Science change human na- 
ture? Can the liberated mind be ac- 
quired without an understanding of 
Science? What is the function of 
Science in developing a liberal ed- 
ucated adult? What is a liberally 
educated adult? What can be used 
to resolve the conflict between pri- 
vate freedom and public freedom? 
Is private freedom the antithesis of 
public freedom ? 

Fifteen minutes before closing 
time, we asked for formed and dic- 
tated questions only, in line with the 
conversation, and this evoked the 
following : 

Can a liberated, mind be acquired 
without an adequate understanding 
of Scientific knowledge and process ? 

What is required in modern times 
and situations before a mind can 
be regarded as liberated? 

What is the relation between Sci- 
ence and freedom? 

Does Science have its own built- 
in controls ? 

What ought to be the goal of ed- 
ucation in a democracy ? 

Can a democracy continue with- 
out an adequate concept of contin- 
uing education ? 

How can there be humanity and 
Science? 

Does the citizen of this democracy 
need to possess consciously the con- 
cept of a plural society if he is to 
function ? 

Can 
stable society ? 


there be Science and a 

Is a stable society desirable? 

If all scientific knowledge were 
destroyed would it be possible to 
live democratically ? 

To what extent does the individ- 
ual need freedom for the achieve- 
ment of a mature personality ? 

What is the future of man? 

What is the impact of science 
and technological development on 
society and social values? 

Can we preserve freedom enough 
to maintain our national pluralism? 

Can a democracy continue and /or 


exist without an adequate concept 
of education? 

The questions for the coming 
year are now in process of being 
composed from the offerings made 
at these meetings. 

xk kK ot 

And so, in one weekend, a re-ac- 
tivated Committee was set on its 
way, its objectives restated, its past 
year’s experiment evaluated, and a 
group of thinking people came to- 
gether to struggle with the devel- 
opment of common _ philosophy. 
With this beginning, it looks like < 
mighty interesting year ahead. 


Community Development 
Reported by Bertis L. Jones 
Morning Session, October 16 

The following 
were given: 

1. “Historical Patterns in the 
Evolvement of Community Devel- 
opment in American Universities.” 
Reported by Bertis L. Jones. 

The growth of the concept of 
community development was traced 
from The American Lyceum 
through Chautauqua and University 
Extension to its present position in 
American universities. 

2. “NUEA Survey of Communi- 
ty Development.” Reported by 
Katherine Lackey. 

An extensive tour by Miss Lack- 
ey of community development pro- 
grams in the United States re-" 
vealed the following findings: 

(a) Many kinds of community 
organizations are active in communi- 
ty development programs. 

(b) Leadership training is a 
common element in community de- 
velopment programs. 

(c) Specific vary 
with the history of each sponsoring 
institution. 

(d) Implementation of the dem- 
ocratic concept was a basic goal of 
all programs. 

3. “Report of the Field Prob- 
lems Committee.’ Reported by Sa- 
rah A. Campbell and Ron Levy. 

The purpose of the Field. Prob- 
lems Committee is to compile data 
on problems solved by the commun- 
ity development process, or data on 
where the process has 
Although first re- 
number, the 
refining its survey 


research reports 


approaches 


instances 
been blocked. 
sponses were low in 


Committee is 
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technique so that those with specific 
community development interests 


will be contacted. 


Afternoon Session, October 16 
The following were elected as of- 
ficers of the community develop- 
ment section: 
Eugene Johnson, Chairman ; 
Kenneth Vice-Chair- 
man; 
Bert Jones, Secretary-Treasurer. 
The focus of discussion in the af- 


Haygood, 


ternoon session was on the Cabine 
level Department of Urban Affairs 
which has been proposed by both 
the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties. Unanimous concern was ex- 
pressed by Section participants for 
the need for such an office and, if 
established, that it recognizes the 
importance of a grass root, human 
centered approach to urban prob- 
lems. 

The following resolution was 
drafted by the Community Develop- 
ment Section and adopted by the 
\EA Delegate Assembly: 

ADULT EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION OF THE U. S.A 
Resolution on a Department of Ur- 
ban Affairs in the Federal Gov- 
ernment 
(Proposed by the Community De- 
velopment Section and _ sub- 
mitted to the Delegate Assembly 
at the Denver Conference of 

AEA, referred for action by the 

Delegate Assembly to the Execu- 

tive Committee and adopted by 

that body on October 19th, 1960) 

WHEREAS, the continuing ur- 
banization of the United States, as 
evidenced by the expansion of pop- 
ulation in metropolitan areas, pre- 
sents an increasing need for citi- 
zen concern and action on physical, 
economic, and social problems, and 

WHEREAS, there is not now 
a Federal Department at Cabinet 
with 
helping communities to deal with 
essentially urban problems, 


level concerned _ specifically 
these 
and 

WHEREAS, both major politi- 
cal parties have indicated a strong 
interest in establishing such an 
agency, and 

WHEREAS, the Community De- 
velopment Section of the Adult Ed- 
ucation Association of the U. 5. A. 


has carefully studied the potentiali- 


ties and implications of such an 
agency and is concerned particularly 
that its program reflect human 
needs and include provision for 
grass-roots participation in the de- 
cision-making process ; 

BE IT THEREFORE, RE- 
SOLVED, that the Adult Educa- 
tion Association commends _ the 
leaders of the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties for their recogni- 
tion of the growing need to estab- 
lish a Department of Urban Affairs 
at the Cabinet level ; and 

BE IT FURTHER RE- 
SOLVED that the Adult Educa- 
tion Association take the follow- 
ing actions : 

1. Convey through its President 
the willingness of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association to support vigor- 
ously this proposed step and to as- 
sist in the sound development of 
this new agency. 

2. Encourage the Community De- 
velopment Section of AEA to con- 
tinue its study of the matter in or- 
der to plan ways by which those 
people interested in community de- 
velopment throughout the Nation 
can be mobilized to assist in the for- 
mulation of policies and practices of 
the proposed Department, if called 
upon to give such assistance. 

3. Designate the Community De- 
velopment Section as the organ of 
the Adult Education Association of 
the U. S. A. to work with NUEA 
and other interested organizations, 
institutions and agencies in explor 
ing the possibilities and opportuni- 
ties in establishing the 
Federal Department. 

NOTE: Existing policies and 
regulations of AEA permit its Sec- 
tions and Commissions to engage 


pre ype sed 


in the following activities which the 
Community Development Section 
contemplates in order to carry out 
the intent of this resolution: 


1. To report to the membership 
of AEA from time to time on ma- 
jor developments, and issues and 
opportunities arising therefrom, in 
the movement to create the pro- 
posed Federal Department. 

2. To appoint a committee of 
Section members to work on this 
matter and to invite representatives 
of other interested AEA Sections to 
maintain liasion with it. 


3. To seek funds, but only with 
the advance approval of the officers 
of the Association and the Execu- 
tive Secretary, to enable a core 
group from AEA to meet to map a 
strategy for pursuing this matter 
vigorously (including the possibili- 
ty of meeting with representatives 
of other interested organizations). 

af © Ye 


ORINS Announces 1961 Fellowships 

For the eleventh year, the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies is accepting 
applications from seniors and 
graduates for fellowships to specialize in 
a science that didn’t even exist when 
they were born—health physics, the 
science devoted to the study, evaluation, 
and control of radiation hazards. 

Since 1950, the Institute has been ad- 
ministering United States Atomic Energy 
Commission Special Fellowships in 
Health Physics. This year’s applications 
are open to students who will have, by 
the fall of 1961, received their bachelor’s 
degrees in biology, chemistry, engineer 
ing, or physics, and will have completed 
the study of mathematics through cal- 
culus. Applicants with majors in related 
sciences will also be considered. 

Under the Health Physics Fellowship 
Program, appointees spend the 1961-62 
academic year at one of eight universities, 
followed by three months of practical ex- 
AEC laboratory. The 
fellowships are extendable in some cases 
into a second academic year for comple- 
tion of requirements for a master’s degree. 

Basic annual stipend is $2,500, with an 
additional $350 allowed for a spouse and 
$350 for each dependent child. The fellow- 
ship also includes the payment of normal 
tuition, required fees, and a limited travel 
allowances 

Deadline for filing application materials 
is February 1, 1961. Further information 
and applications are available from the 
Health Physics Fellowship Office, Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, P. O. 
Box ii7. Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


Cc lege 


perience at an 


Underdeveloped Nations 


Paut G. Horrman, American indus- 
trialist and Managing Director of the 
United Nations Special Fund, told the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 
that the citizens of the world’s underde 
veloped nations must have an individual 
income rise of 25 percent in the next ten 
years if international stability is to be 
achieved. The increase was 10 percent in 
the 1950's 

Human resources, Hoffman said, must 
be approached through educational ac 
tivities including those with which the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 
is concerned. 


FILM AND YOU 
16 mm., Color or B & W., Sound, 13 
min. Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 deLongpre 
Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. $150 or $85. 
How a teacher uses a film in the 
classroom. 


Adult Leadership 
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WELL NOW, 1960 is g 
have a whole year to do all the things 
we didn’t get done last year. It woul 
be nice to have two years to catch up 


before starting on 1961 


WHO SAYS. the 
print any good news? The 
Daily Press and 
is now publishing 


don’t 
Riverside 
( California) 

adult edu- 
This is brand uwew to us and 
we hope the rest of the nation’s press 
gets in step. The page, published on the 


newspapers 


nterpris¢ 
a monthly 


cation page 


second Sunday of each month, was plan- 
ned by Dr. James Hartley, head of Uni- 
versity Extension at the University of 
California at Riverside, and Howard H. 
Hays, Jr., publisher of the morning and 
afternoon 56,149). 
They agreed the articles will be of gen- 


papers (circulation 


eral interest and on topics that affect the : 


lives of the readers 


the public of the 
program and its facilities for continuing 
self development 


Purpose: To inform 


university’s extension 


Developments in adult 


education throughout the nation will be 
included. 


AND TELEVISION isn’t standing 
still WT\ S, channel 56, in Detrett gav 

all its viewers a chance to join “Conver- 
sations about Literature’, Detroit’s only 


no-time-limit television discussion pro- 
gram, from September 21 to December 
14. A brochure sent to us by the Detroit 
Public Library says each week's discus- 
sion included time to answer questions 
and comments which the viewers tele- 
phoned in while the program was on the 
air. The conversation began at 8:30 p.m. 
and continued as long past 9:30 as was 
necessary. The series was sponsored 
jointly by the Detroit Public Library, the 
division of Adult Education at Wayne 
State Mich- 


igan and is a Detroit Adventure Activity. 


University—University of 


UNIVERITY OF CHICAGO'S bro- 


chure on its Adult Education Student 


Center gives a brief idea of range of its 
users, It says one person in a thousand 
in the Chicago area studies at the Down- 
town range from 
both ends ot the occupational spectrum, 
the educational spectrum and the age (for 
adults) spectrum. About the only thing 
they seem to have in common is a desire 
But that is 


center. The persons 


to continue their educations. 
strong cement. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON 
AFRICA has notified the Adult Educa- 
tion Association that ; ten has African 
speakers that adul groups 
might be hearing. Such 
speakers during 1960 included Alan Pa- 
ton, Tom Mboya, Kenneth Kaunda and 
Julius Nyerere 
information should write American Com- 
mittee on Africa, 801 Second 


New York 17, New York 


AVIATION EDUCATION is given 
a boost by the Health, 
Education and Welfare through a_ se- 
lected bibliography of books about jets, 


education 
interested in 


\nyone desiring more 


Avenue, 


Department of 


rockets and space exploration. Readings 
are selected for the ages of 10 up. Books 
for adults are marked. Single free copies 
of the 12-page bibliograp!y will be sent 
on request by the Specialist for Aero- 
Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. 


space Educ ath mn, 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA 
TION has received $30,991 grant from 
the Council on Library Resources, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. for use in planning 
a “Library of the Future” exhibit at the 
forthcoming Century 21 Exposition in 
Seattle. The exposition will be the first 
international exposition to be held in the 
U. S. since 1939, 


NIHILISM Is as big a dat ger as the 
communist movement in 
Lewis Webster Jones, President of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. Mr. Jones, writing in the 1960 XII 
month report, puts part of the blame for 
“don't-care-ism” on “big 


America, says 


government, 
large-scale agriculture dependent on in- 


ternational markets, huge metropolitan 


complexes, enormous enrollments in 


schools and universities.” As these things 
increase, he suggests, the individual be- 
comes smaller. “Few people feel that their 


personal actions can influence events. 
Having no power, they feel no responsi- 
bility. It is something which must 
be cured and overcome, if we are to face 
the future with new confidence, and pro- 
vide a solid backing for effective national 


leade rship.” 


FREE OR INEXPENSIVE 
PUBLICATIONS: 

American Friends Service Committee, 
300 W. Congress Parkway, Chicago 7, 
Illinois, has recently announced the avail- 
ability of 
phlets on peace. 


thirty new books and pam- 


\ll are inexpensive. 
National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters 


Recent publications of the 


Wea 


include The Feasibi v of State 
and Regional Networks in Educational 
Instruction ($2.00), NAEB Radio Net- 
work Station Managers Seminar ($.00), 
and Lave Radio Networking ($2.00). 
Any of these may be ordered from the 
NAEB Headquarters, 119 Gregory Hall, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


PLANNING FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATION, 
Michigan Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lansing. 


WYOMING ADULT EDUCATION 
NEWSLETTER, November, 1960, Spe- 
cial Issue published by the University of 
Wyoming, Laramie. 


TODAY’S WOMAN IN TOMOR- 
ROW’S WORLD, Report of a confer- 
ence commemorating the 40th Annivers- 
ary of the Women’s Bureau. Bulletin 276, 
U. S$. Department of Labor paperbound 


50¢. 


THE SCHOOL FOR WORKERS, 
35th Anniversary Papers, University Ex- 
tension Division, Wisconsin, 101 pp. 


paperbound. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION IN 
TODAY’S COMMUNITY. A report on 
short courses and conferences, and 
LEADERSHIP AND COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT, a report on six local 
leader clinics. Both published (mimeo) by 
the Center for Community Studies, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Per 
G. Stensland, Chief Training Office: 


IDEAS THAT WORK. “Educa 
about Education” for Adults. Brochu 
of Division of Adult Education Service, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN TRADI- 
TION. A brief survey of culture and art 
in the Union of South Africa. Published 
by Information Service of South Africa, 
655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


Free. 


THOUGHTS WHILE 


Here’s 1961, fresh and unused 


DRIVING: 
What is 
adult education going to do with it? 

We will have to continue developing our 
known areas, but if anyone has new 
ideas for 1961 goals, send them to: Wal- 
ter Gray, Jr., Director, Community 
Workshop, Oklahoma City Libraries, N. 
W. 3rd at Robinson, Oklahoma City 2, 
Oklahoma. 


Scholarship Awards 

To help provide specialized training 
for persons working with crippled chil- 
dren and handicapped adults, fellowship 
awards are available 
National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. Fellowships cover 
four weeks of specialized training, June 
12-July 7, 1961, at the Institute of Physi- 
cal Medicine and Rehabilitation at New 
York University Medical Center. March 
15, 1961, is the deadline for filing fellow- 


and scholarship 
from the 


ship applications. 
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NEW LEADERSHIP PAMPHLET 
EDUCATION FOR AGING 


NOW AVAILABLE 


This is the latest in the Leadership Pamphlet series made up of the best materials 
from previous issues of ADULT LEADERSHIP on given topics; these pamphlets 
are valuable tools for workshops and for distribution throughout your organiza- 
tion. Titles are: 


P1 —How to Lead Discussions P9 —Conducting Workshops and Institutes 
P2 —Planning Better Programs P10—Working with Volunteers 

P3 —Taking Action in the Community P11—Conferences that Work 

P4 —Understanding How Groups Work P12—Getting and Keeping Members 

P5 —How to Teach Adults P13—Effective Public Relations 

P6 —How to Use Role Playing P14—Better Boards and Committees 


P7 —Supervision and Consultation P15—Streamlining Parliamentary Procedure 


P8 —Training Group Leaders P16—Training in Human Relations 
P17—Education for Aging 


of pamphlets are: 
One copy 6 100 and over 
Two pamphlets 50 eacl For AEA members only 
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